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The Problem of Supply 


in the Trans-Mississipp1 


Confederacy 
By WILLIAM T. WINDHAM 


| 
ve TUDENTS OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY HAVE LONG RECOG- 
nized the need for a fuller account of the role of supply in the 
Confederate war effort. Professor Charles W. Ramsdell, in a 
paper read before the Southern Historical Association in 1936, 
commented on the lack of attention given by historians to this 
topic. He said that a study of the Confederate services of supply 
“would not only throw new light upon the difficulties and some 
of the failures of the commanders in the field but would also 
reveal much about the resources of the Southern people and 
the troubles encountered in making them available.” Several 
years later Douglas S. Freeman pointed out the desirability of 
a “comprehensive book on the Confederate service of supply.” 

The works which have been published on the subject are 
concerned almost entirely with that part of the Confederacy 
east of the Mississippi. As a matter of fact, most studies of the 
Confederacy tend to stop at the Mississippi River, with perhaps 
a few glances westward. This area, which became in Confederate 
administration the Trans-Mississippi Department, deserves a 
better fate. 

On paper the Trans-Mississippi Confederacy consisted of 
Arkansas, that part of Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, 
Texas, Missouri, the Territory of New Mexico, and part of the 
Indian Territory. In reality, however, Missouri and the Territory 
of New Mexico were never controlled by the Confederates. Ex- 
cluding these two areas and untaxed Indians, the population 


‘Charles W. Ramsdell, “Some Problems Involved in Writing the History of 
the Confederacy,” Journal of Southern History, Il (May 1936). 137-38: Doug- 
las S. Freeman, The South to Posterity: An Introduction to the Writing of Con- 
federate History (New York, 1939), 199. 
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of the region in 1860 was 1,736,600, scattered over a vast area. 
Frontier conditions existed in many parts, especially in the west- 
ern portion of Texas, and even the eastern half of that state 
had been settled only recently; two-thirds of the state’s popula- 
tion had entered after 1850." 

At the outbreak of the war the economy of the trans-Missis- 
sippi region was almost entirely agrarian. Industrial and trans- 
portation facilities were limited, much more so than in the east- 
ern part of the Confederacy. There were, for example, only 328 
miles of railroad track in all of Louisiana, compared to 1,400 in 
Georgia and 1,800 in Virginia.* Texas, the key Trans-Mississippi 
state, had only a few more miles than Louisiana. There were 
no railways at all leading into the important lower Rio Grande 
valley, and transportation difficulties in that area plagued the 
Confederates throughout the war. 

Despite sparse population, lack of transportation, and industrial 
backwardness, the vast Trans-Mississippi territory was poten- 
tially valuable to the Confederacy. It was expected to contribute 
large quantities of salt, sugar, bacon, beef, wheat, wool, and 
cotton to the war effort. Furthermore, it was the channel for 
securing vital supplies from Europe through Mexico and from 
Mexico itself. 

Although appreciating the importance of the area, Confederate 
officials were slow to give it adequate attention. After many 
months of confusion and several organizational changes, the 
region west of the Mississippi was unified as the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department, with Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby 
Smith as commanding general.* Kirby Smith assumed command 

2Eighth Census of the United States, 1860: Population (Washington, 1860), 
17, 193, 285, 483. Several thousand Indians joined the Confederacy as a result 
of treaties signed by the Confederate government with the Creek, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Seminole, and Cherokee tribes in 1861. The texts of these treaties 
can be found in War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (127 vols. and index, Washington, 1880- 
1901), Ser. IV, Vol. I, 426-43, 445-66, 513-27, 669-87. The white population 
xf Texas increased from 154,000 in 1850 to 421,000 in 1860, while the slave 
population increased from 58,000 to 183,000. Barnes F. Lathrop, Migration into 
East Texas, 1835-1860 ( Austin, 1949), 25. 

‘Robert C. Black, The Railroads of the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1952), 
3-4. 


4Joseph H. Parks, General Edmund Kirby Smith, C. S. A. (Baton Rouge, 
1954), 251. 
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in early 1863, with headquarters at Shreveport, and from there 
administered his huge department through three district com- 
manders: Major General John B. Magruder, District of Texas; 
Major General Richard Taylor, West Louisiana; and Lieutenant 
General T. H. Holmes, Arkansas, Missouri, and the Indian Terri- 
tory. 

Kirby Smith took over an army poorly armed, clothed, paid, 
and sometimes poorly fed. Prior to his arrival it had operated 
amidst confusion and under a number of severe handicaps, not 
the least the difficulty of securing adequate supplies. Quarter- 
masters and commissary officers, charged with supplying forces 
in the field, found difficult, from the ve ry beginning, the carrying 
out of their missions. Reports from various commands give ample 
evidence of the difficulties they encountered. In 1861 Brigadier 
General Paul O. Hébert, commanding Confederate forces in 
Texas, notified Secretary of War Judah P. Benjamin that he was 
entirely destitute of funds, arms, ammunition, and provisions. 
The situation was not much improved by March 1862, when 
Governor Francis R. Lubbock of Texas wrote Benjamin he had 
been informed by Hébert and also by the chief quartermaster 
of the department that the lack of funds had rendered the army 
“miserably inefficient.” The troops lacked clothing, tents, and 
transportation. These reports were substantiated by word from 
outlying commands in Texas. The commanding officer of the 
Third Texas Infantry Regiment, stationed at Fort Brown, de- 
clared that funds and supplies of all types were urgently needed 
by his men. “The statement that money is soon expected,” he 
wrote, “elicits a smile of incredulity, if not a sneer of contempt.” 
A primary factor in the failure of Brigadier General Henry H. 
Sibley’s 1862 campaign in New Mexico was the lack of forage, 
provisions, and ammunition.* 

5Paul O. Hébert to Secretary of War, September 27, 1861, Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. IV, 112; Francis R. Lubbock to Judah P. Benjamin, March 7, 1862, 
ibid., Ser. TV, Vol. I, 980; A. Buchel to Samuel B. Davis, December 7, 1861, 
ibid., Ser. 1, Vol. IV, 154; Henry H. Sibley to Hamilton P. Bee, May 27, 1862, 
ibid., Vol. IX, 714; W. H. Watford, “Confederate Western Ambitions,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XLIV (October 1940), 186. Sibley’s force had 
been ill-armed and poorly-provisioned from the beginning, and he had placed 
too much reliance on capturing supplies from United States garrisons in New 


Mexico. Martin Hardwick Hall, Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign (Austin, 1960), 
203-204. 
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Similar conditions existed in the rest of the Trans-Mississippi 
region. Major General Richard Taylor, upon assuming command 
of the District of West Louisiana in 1862, found “almost a total 
want of everything necessary for troops in the field.” He particu- 
larly needed iron, harness, leather, and teams. In Arkansas Gen- 
eral Holmes’ army was badly in need of funds, clothing, and 
stores of all types by Septe mber 1862. Late the f following month 
Holmes reported that his district was $13,000,000 in debt and 
would require over $20,000,000 to pay it and take care of the 
army's needs up to January 1, 1863. By March 1863, the situa- 
tion had become critical. Holmes wrote President Jefferson Davis 
that a number of his men had passed the winter without tents 
and with barely enough clothing to cover their nakedness. Many 
had died, and the sick list was long. A medical officer bl: med 
the situation on exposure and a bad diet, “poor beef and corn- 
bread being the only diet.” About the same time an Arkansas 
correspondent for a Shreveport newspaper informed his editor 
that the troops were “thinly clad, poorly fed, and not paid off; 
desertions are frequent in consequence and there is much sick- 
ness, too.” Federal scouts operating in Arkansas corroborated 
these accounts. According to one Northern correspondent, the 
scouts maintained that “All the rebel force in Arkansas is com- 
pletely demoralized. Their transportation, wagons, and animals 
are literally ‘used up.’ ” 

To the west of Arkansas lay the most neglected command in 
the Trans-Mississippi De _partment—the Indian Territory. Albert 
Pike, who had made treaties for the Confederacy with the Five 
Civilized Nations, was given command of the territory in Novem- 
ber 1861, with the rank of brigadier general. He was charged 
with raising and equipping troops in a country ill-prepared to 
support military forces, and supply problems beset him almost 
immediately. Not only did he experience difficulty in securing 
supplies in the territory, but material destined for his troops 
was seized by Major Generals Earl Van Dorn and Thomas C. 


®Richard Taylor to Hébert, October 19, 1862, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol 
XV, 838; Theophilus H. Holmes to George W. Randolph, September 8, October 
25, 1862, ibid., Vol. XIII, 877, 896-97; Holmes to Jefferson Davis, March 6, 
1863, ibid., Vol. XXII, Pt. II, 796-97; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, March 
6, 1863; New York Times, March 25, 1863. 
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Hindman in Arkansas. Pike was especially embittered by Hind- 
man’s actions. He accused that officer, whom he termed “an 
Arkansas politician,” of caring only for Arkansas, “looking for 
future civil honors as the reward of a successful defense of his 
state.” Pike attempted to solve his problems by sending agents 
to San Antonio and Mexico for supplies, but by October 1862 
he was forced to report that he had “no ammunition, no pro- 
visions, no transportation, no money, and little credit.” Unhappy 
with the situation, he submitted his resignation. His successor, 
Brigadier General William Steele, fared no better. In January 
1863, one of Steele’s officers declared his mules could hardly 
draw empty wagons and his forces “cut such a figure” they were 
becoming “an object of derision” among the Indians. The follow- 
ing March a Union correspondent reported from Fort Scott, 
Kansas, that the Confederates in the Indian Territory were “in 
a most deplorable condition, without clothing, poorly furnished 
with commissary stores . . . and without transportation.” 
These were some of the conditions Kirby Smith inherited 
when he took over the Trans-Mississippi Department in the 
spring of 1863. Why had they developed? The reasons were 
many, but perhaps the most important was lack of adequate 


funds. Moreover, as the war progressed, Confederate currency 


depreciated rapidly, and people became increasingly reluctant 


to accept it in payment for their products. Confederate agents 
had trouble securing cotton, needed to trade for supplies from 
abroad, because of competition from state agents and private 
speculators who could offer specie in payment. Another factor 
was an inferior transportation system. As railroad mileage was 
limited, great reliance had to be placed on wagon trains, and 
these were notoriously slow. Labor shortages and severe weather 
often restricted food crops. The wheat fields of northern Texas 
especially suffered from lack of labor. Soldiers were furloughed 
on numerous occasions to sow and harvest wheat. In 1861 
scorching droughts hit Texas, seriously curtailing many crops, 
and the Mississippi overflowed its banks, ruining crops in Arkan- 

7Albert Pike to Davis, July 31, 1862, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XIII, 867; 
Pike to Chilly McIntosh, July 6, 1862, ibid., 853; Pike to Douglas H. Cooper, 


October 24, 1862, ibid., 894; Cooper to Thomas C. Hindman, January 8, 1863, 
ibid., Vol. XXII, Pt. Il, 773; New York Times, March 26, 1863. 
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sas and Louisiana. Invasions and raids by Union forces also 
hampered quartermaster and commissary operations. The Federal 
invasion of Louisiana in 1862 made it impossible to harvest and 
manufacture the sugar crop of that year.* Many sugar growers 
migrated to Texas with their slaves, and the sugar industry prac- 
tically collapsed during the war. Bushwhackers, jayhawkers, 
and other lawless elements did their bit to frustrate the efforts 
of Confederate officials by driving off large numbers of cattle 
and hogs. 

Kirby Smith had barely come to grips with his many prob- 
lems when disaster struck the Confederates on the Mississippi, 
bringing him new troubles. In early July 1863, Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson fell, and with them went control of the vital Missis- 
sippi. The Trans-Mississippi Department was now virtually cut 
off from the rest of the Confederacy. Realizing that the isolation 
of his command would require the assumption of authority not 
ordinarily exercised by a military official under a constitutional 
government, Kirby Smith wrote the War Department that his 
usefulness as department commander would be lost unless he 
assumed extraordinary powers, and he expressed the hope that 
the President would support him in any action he might be 
forced to take. Jefferson Davis was aware of Kirby Smith’s 
dilemma. Writing ten days after the fall of Vicksburg he in- 
formed Kirby Smith that he now had political as well as military 
problems, and should endeavor to make his department self-sus- 
taining insofar as possible.’ He especially urged him to stimulate 
the manufacture of ordnance material and the production of 
shoes, clothing, and food. 

Meanwhile, Kirby Smith had invited the governors and other 
leading officials of the various Trans-Mississippi states to meet 
with him in order to discuss the vital problems connected with 
the administration of his huge department. The meeting took 
place at Marshall, Texas, in August 1863. Several days before 
the conference assembled, letters were written by Davis and 


8Edmund P. Turner to Henry E. McCulloch, September 29, 1863, Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 388; Mary E. Massey, Ersatz in the Con- 
federacy (Columbia, S. C., 1952), 29; J. Carlyle Sitterson, Sugar Country: The 
Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 (Lexington, Ky., 1953), 215. 

®*Smith to Samuel Cooper, July 28, 1863, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 
Il, 949; Davis to Smith, July 14, 1863, ibid., 925-26. 
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Secretary of War James A. Seddon recommending that Kirby 
Smith take such a step. The conference was formally organized 
on August 17, with Governor Francis R. Lubbock of Texas as 
chairman, and three committees were appointed to wrestle with 
a number of questions submitted by General Kirby Smith. Some 
of the most crucial questions were concerned with supplying the 
army. Committee reports regarding the resources of the depart- 
ment were not very optimistic. As a means of improving the 
situation, Kirby Smith was advised to take control of all the cot- 
ton in the department, except such as should be necessary for 
the welfare of the people. After passing a resolution expressing 
the confidence of the delegates in the integrity and ability of the 
commanding general, the conference adjourned. 

Bolstered by the support given him at the Marshall conference 
and by the suggestions and recommendations of Davis and Sed- 
don, Kirby Smith set to work creating an organization similar 
to the War Department in Richmond. Within the next few weeks 
he established subsistence, quartermaster, cotton, and ordnance’ 
bureaus."® All reports and returns formerly submitted to the 
Richmond bureaus were now made to their Trans-Mississippi 
counterparts. 

The newly formed bureaus made determined efforts to pro- 
vide better logistic support for the forces in the field. The quar- 
termaster bureau concentrated primarily on clothing and trans- 
portation. The problem of clothing was so critical that a special 
agency called the “clothing bureau” was established as a sub- 
division of the quartermaster bureau. This agency set up shops 
in Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, where such items as shoes, 
hats, trousers, shirts, and tents were manufactured. In addition, 
arrangements were made with the state penitentiary at Hunts- 
ville, Texas, for cloth. The approximately three hundred resi- 
dents of that institution had made items of clothing for Con- 
federate troops from the first year of the war. The w ork of these 
men was evidently important for Governor Lubbock once te mpo- 


10[bid.; James A. Seddon to Smith, August 3, 1863, ibid., 952; proceedings 
of the Marshall conference, ibid., 1005-1010. The various general orders creating 
the bureaus are found ibid., 953, 969, 991. For a good study of Kirby Smith’s 
administrative powers and problems see Florence E. Holladay, “The Powers of 
the Commander of the Confederate Trans-Mississippi Department,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXI (January 1918), 279-98; (April 1918), 333-59. 
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rarily refused a request by Sam Houston that he pardon a cer- 
tain convict because the man was foreman of the shoe shop and 
thus too valuable to set free." 

The clothing bureau never solved its many problems. It was 


hampered by lack of money, machinery, cotton and wool cards. 
The chief of the bureau also blamed the depreciation of the 
currency in part for his ineffectiveness. The failure of the bureau 
can be seen in continued complaints from the field. In the sum- 
mer of 1864 plans were laid for a large expedition, led by Major 
General Sterling Price, to make a foray into Missouri. A few 
weeks before it marched, a report from John. S. Marmaduke’s 
brigade, a part of Price’s force, represented that command as 
being practically destitute of clothing and shoes. Major General 
J. F. Ragan’s division, also a part of Price’s army, encountered 
on the expedition a great deal of sickness partially attributed to 
lack of sufficient clothing. Major General S. B. Maxey, com- 
manding the Indian Territory, said in August 1864 that his troops 
were “literally ragged and barefoot,” and clothing was “necessary 
for decency.” The following October General Magruder, who 
had been transferred to command of the Arkansas District, told 
department headquarters that in some of his divisions “over 100 
men... cannot hide their nakedness,” and the situation was so 
bad the men were becoming “dangerously restive.” 

The quartermaster bureau also had trouble furnishing trans- 
portation for the army. In March 1864, a field transportation 
department was organized as a branch of the quartermaster 
bureau and given control of all transportation. It established a 
number of workshops which were utilized to manufacture and 
repair wagons and other equipment. Some of the shops spent 
about half of their time and facilities on repair work. The trans- 
portation officer for the Indian Territory had such meager re- 
sources that he had to depend almost entirely on the shops in 

11William H. Haynes to W. R. Boggs, January 18, 1864, Official Records, Ser. 
I, Vol. XXII, Pt. II, 1135; Francis R. Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas ... , 
(Austin, 1900), 672. 

12Haynes to Boggs, June 10, 1864, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. 
IV, 656-57; Jno. Q. Burbridge to H. Ewing, August 13, 1864, ibid., Vol. XLI, 
Pt. II, 1065; W. B. Welch to John King, October 17, 1864, ibid., 1003; S. B. 


Maxey to Smith, August 18, 1864, ibid., Pt. II, 1072; John B. Magruder to 
Boggs, October 17, 1864, ibid., Pt. ITV, 1001. 
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Texas and Arkansas. In the summer of 1864 the territory had 
only about seventy oxwagons hauling supplies for the army and 
several thousand indigent Indians. It depended on northern 
Texas for practically all of its supplies, yet the distance was so 
great that a round trip required from twenty to thirty days, and 
the seventy wagons could haul only about nine days’ supply of 
food per trip. By August 1864, the efforts of the transportation 
department were seriously impeded by a lack of money, iron, 
mules, and artillery horses. By November the office was $1,000,- 
000 in debt. Only three months later the entire quartermaster 
bureau was $20,000,000 in debt and needed $1,000,000 monthly 
for current expenses. 
The subsistence bureau had problems, too. Troops stationed 
1 Texas were usually amply supplied with food, but those in 
other districts were not always so fortunate. In early 1864 there 
was a severe shortage of foodstuffs in Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Raids by lawless bands and the enemy helped to bring on this 
situation. General Tavlor, commé under of the West Louisiana 
District, complained that “Not one ounce of salt provisions has 
been received this fall or winter for the troops under my com- 
mand.” He was compelled by necessity to impress cattle, much 
to the discontent of the owners, many of whom drove their 
stock to the enemy rather than to sell to the Confederate army. 
General Magruder in Arkansas also resorted to impressment of 
cattle as his men were desperate for beef. The policy of impress- 
ment was never popular. It had been practiced by military 
authorities throughout the Confederacy from the beginning of the 
war but was not officially authorized until March 1863. The 
people felt that the prices set were not fair, and they were often 
not paid at the time their products were taken. Furthermore, 
unauthorized persons represented themselves as impressing 
officers and took property illegally. At the end of 1864 Kirby 
Smith advised Richmond that public credit was so impaire d 
it was practically impossible to obtain articles even by impress- 


13C, D. Hill to A. H. Cole, November 15, 1864, ibid., 1049: Houston Tri- 
Weekly Telegraph, February 2, 1865; E. E. Portlock to Maxey, July 8, 1864, 
ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XLI, Pt. II, 998-99; Hill to Cole, November 15, 1864, ibid., 
Pt. IV, 1049; Haynes to Boggs, February 8, 1865, ibid., Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 
1382-1383. 
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ment. He believed the resort to impressment without money 
to pay for the property was such a “glaring act of injustice and 
so wholly unauthorized by law, that it excites a spirit of opposi- 
tion . . . among the people.” Six weeks later the harrassed gen- 
eral admitted he could no longer secure supplies by impressment 
as he lacked the money to pay for them.” 

One of the chief sources of food and forage was the ten per 
cent tax in kind, levied by an act of Congress in April 1863. 
The subsistence bureau supervised the collection of this tax until 
September 1864, when General Kirby Smith formed a tax in 
kind bureau and charged it with the responsibility of collecting 
the tax. As might be expected, abuses arose. Procuring agents 
were required to give a receipt for goods, but unauthorized per- 
sons began to take produce whenever needed and usually failed 
to give any kind of receipt. The practice became so pronounced 
that Kirby Smith issued an order prohibiting the collection of 
the tax except by specifically authorized officials."* Despite the 
evils in the system the tax in kind furnished significant amounts 
of forage and subsistence, mostly in Texas. 

Kirby Smith’s key supply agency was the cotton bureau. He 
had been forced to create such an organization because of the 
chaotic situation which developed over the acquisition of cotton. 
From the beginning of the war there was fierce competition 
among government agents, state agents, and private speculators 
for the white staple. The government agents were at a disadvan- 
tage as they could not match the prices offered by the others. 
Furthermore, military authorities were reluctant to impress a 
commodity which was of such great value to the populace. 
Kirby Smith’s reasons for setting up this agency were as follows: 

The armies were unprovided, many commands unarmed, 
ordnance stores . . . short, the soldiers poorly clad, with 
no adequate supply of blankets, shoes, hospital stores, or, in 


1*Taylor to Boggs, January 21, 1864, ibid., Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 902-903; 
M. M. Kimmel to Joseph O. Shelby, January 15, 1865, ibid., Vol. XLVIII, Pt. 
I, 1332; Smith to Cooper, December 28, 1864, ibid., Vol. XLI, Pt. IV, 1129; 
Smith to Seddon, February 11, 1865, ibid., Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 1381. 

15W. W. Lester and W. J. Bromwell (eds.), A Digest of the Military and 
Naval Laws of the Confederate States (Columbia, 1864), 177; General Order 
No. 67, September 1, 1864, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLI, Pt. III, 904; 
General Order No. 1, January 2, 1865, ibid., Pt. I, 1311. 
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fact, of anything needful. Our money . . . was depreciating 
until it almost ceased to have current value. Soon cut off 
from safe communication with Richmond, the supply even 
of that currency was precarious and insufficient, liable to 
capture en route... . / Almost from the commencement of 
the war foreign supplies had been procured here by the use 
or promise of cotton. There was no reliable provision for pro- 
curing cotton. I saw no remedy... but . . . an extensive 
impressment of cotton in Texas. Orders were given for this, 
but from suggestions from General Magruder, afterward 
thoroughly matured, recommended also by planters in the 
State of high character, I organized a cotton office . . . . My 
justification for the establishment of the Texas cotton office 
is that I could devise no more judicious system to effect 
objects of the highest necessity ... .” 

The bureau’s headquarters were located in Shreveport, but 
practically all of its business was conducted through a branch 
in Houston, usually termed the “Texas cotton office.” Lieutenant 
Colonel W. J. Hutchins was put in charge of this office with a 
group of Texas businessmen as his assistants. All Confederate 
officials engaged in the cotton business in Texas were to operate 
directly under him. The general plan of the office was to buy 
half of an owner's cotton and g give an exemption against military 
impressment for the other half. The cotton was to be paid for 
in certificates redeemable in cotton bonds or whatever equivalent 
the Confederate Congress might provide.’’ The bureau divided 
the cotton growing regions into districts and set up depots to 
receive the staple. 

The formation of the special cotton purchasing agency did not 
materially alter the situation. The agents of the cotton office 
still had to contend with private speculators and buyers for 
the state of Texas. Competition, already keen, increased. In 
some areas the price of cotton soared to seventy-five cents a 
pound, and in one section the sellers actually demanded $1.00 
to $1.25 per pound. Many speculators obtained contracts to im- 


16Smith to Pendleton Murrah, July 5, 1864, ibid., Vol. LIII, 1010-1011. 

1TWilliam A. Broadwell to W. J. Hutchins, November 20, 1863, “Cotton Sold 
to the Confederate States,” Sen. Docs., 62 Cong., 3 Sess., VIII, 308-309; 
Hutchins to the cotton planters of Texas, December 4, 1863, Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. 480-82. 
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port military supplies with the stipulation that they be allowed 
to purchase and export cotton. Senator W. S. Oldham of Texas 
charged that this privilege of speculating in cotton was the real 
object of the contract, and very few of the speculators ever 
furnished the material which they had agreed to deliver. Accord- 
ing to the chief of the cotton bureau, some contractors were 
permitted to export cotton in advance of the introduction of 
supplies and were able to make enormous profits from such ven- 
tures. He cited one instance in which it was possible for a con- 
tractor to make over three million dollars in specie from 2,000 
bales of cotton."* 

By the end of 1863 an even more serious obstacle was thrown 
in the way of the Texas cotton office. Governor Pendleton Mur- 
rah of Texas developed a scheme which seemed designed to cir- 
cumvent the efforts of the office. Under his plan the state mili- 
tary board was given control of all cotton-purchasing for the 
state. The board would contract for all of the owner's cotton, 
and the latter would transport it to the Rio Grande at his own 
expense. The seller would then have one-half of the cotton re- 
turned to him at the river, and would receive specie interest- 
bearing state bonds for the other half. The agents of the mili- 
tary board offered about three times as much as the cotton office 
could pay. Many growers sold their cotton to the board after 
promising it to the cotton office. The board’s agents helped their 
cause by telling the people that Congress had failed to legalize 
Kirby Smith’s cotton bureau, and that its operations were for 
private gain.’ The board also began to monopolize transporta- 
tion facilities. ° 

Kirby Smith protested strongly to Murrah and implored him 
to give up his plan. General M: vgruder added his entreaties. 
Finally, in July 1864, the Governor had a conference with Smith, 
after which he returned to Austin and announced his intention 
of co-operating with the Confederate authorities in supplying 
the military needs of the department. The state plan was not 


18]. G. Parham to Broadwell, March 31, 1864, ibid., Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 1105; 
W. S. Oldham to Davis, January 4, 1864, ibid., 820; Broadwell to Johnson, 
January 19, 1864, ibid., Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 577. 

19Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Texas State Military Board, 1862-1865,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXVII (April 1924), 270; Parham to Broadwell, 
April 5, 1864, Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. LIII, 977. 
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abandoned entirely, however, for cotton purchased by the mili- 
tary board was sent to the Rio Grande throughout the winter 
of 1864-1865.*° 

Meanwhile, criticism of the cotton bureau had reached the 
ears of officials in Richmond. Kirby Smith was well aware of the 
unpopularity of the agency, and its doubtful legality weighed 
heavily upon him. On numerous occasions he had asked authori- 
ties at the capital to give his action legal sanction or else have 
the cotton business placed under an agent of the government. 
Richmond finally chose the latter course. In August 1864, Secre- 
tary of War Seddon ordered the abolition of the bureau and 
directed that all cotton transactions be placed under jurisdiction 
of P. W. Gray, treasury agent for the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment. The bureau was given until February 1, 1865, to close 
out its business.* 

What was actually accomplished by the cotton bureau? Avail- 
able records indicate that the Texas cotton office, which did 
practically all of the purchasing for the bureau, contracted for 
about 47,000 bales. This figure, however, includes both the bales 


delivered and those promised for future delivery, so it’s quite 


probable that the Confederate government did not secure the 
entire 47,000.*? Some of this cotton was sent out directly through 
the blockade, but the bulk of it was transported to Mexico and 
then shipped out. The story of this trade with Mexico and 
through the blockade is a fascinating one. 

20Smith to Murrah, July 5, 1864, ibid., 1010-1015; Parks, Kirby Smith, 364- 
65; Ramsdell, “The Texas State Military Board, 1862-1865,” 271. 

21Smith to Davis, May 12, June 6, 1864, Official Records, Ser. I. Vol. XXXIV, 
Pt. III, 821; Pt. IV, 645-46; Seddon to Smith, August 3, 1864, ibid., Vol. LIII, 
1016-1018; Trenholm to Seddon, July 21, 1864, ibid., 1016; General Order No. 
88, November 18, 1864, ibid., Vol. XLI, Pt. IV, 1059-1060. Two weeks before 
Seddon’s order the operations of the cotton bureau were defended by Secretary 
of the Treasury George A. Trenholm. He expressed the opinion that the bureau 
was “the best instrumentality that could have been adopted to promote the 
purchase and exportation of cotton,” and urged that it be sustained by the 
government. The Trans-Mississippi treasury agency was established by action of 
the Confederate Congress in January 1864. James M. Matthews (ed.), Statutes 
at Large of the Confederate States of America (Richmond, 1864), 1 Cong.., 
4 Sess., 176. 

22“Cotton Sold to the Confederate States,” Sen. Docs., 62 Cong., 3 Sess., 
VIII, 261-307. After the bureau’s abolition Lieutenant Colonel Hutchins reported 
that the Texas office had purchased a total of 32,000 bales. James F. Nichols, 
Confederate Quartermaster Operations in the Trans-Mississippi Department (un- 
published M. A. thesis, University of Texas, 1947), 97-98. 
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As there were no railroads leading to the Rio Grande, cotton 
destined for Mexico had to be carried in wagons drawn by oxen 
and mules. These slow moving wagon trains operated under 
adverse conditions. Droughts from time to time turned the lower 
Rio Grande valley into a veritable desert. Outlaw gangs fre- 
quently attacked and looted trains returning with supplies. Dis- 
tance was an obstacle. The trip from San Antonio to the Mexican 
border required from six to eight weeks, and the cost of such 
a journey might amount to half the value of the c cargo. Draw- 
backs notwithstanding, cotton reached the Rio Grande through- 


out the war and became the basis of an interesting and often 


lucrative trade. The focal point of this commerce was the town 
of Matamoros, located about thirty miles from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande and almost directly across from Brownsville. 
Merchants and adventurers from many lands flocked to this 
mushrooming city. Its normal population was about 6,000, but 
during the war, according to one resident, it reached the figure 
of 40,000. The city was crowded with goods as well as with 
people. William Watson, the celebrated blockade runner, visited 
there in 1863 and found some of the citizens leasing even their 
houses for storage, and one “enterprising Yankee” was reaping 
a harvest by renting out tarpaulins as covering for merchandise. 
The United States consul at Matamoros called the city the “great 
thoroughfare” to the Southern states. A Union correspondent 
estimated in early 1863 that the Confederates were receiving 
$4,000,000 worth of supplies each month through the city.** 
Coincidental with the growth of Matamoros was the rise of a 
little town at the mouth of the Rio Grande, which bore the 
23Annie Cowling, The Civil War Trade of the Lower Rio Grande (unpub- 
lished M. A. thesis, University of Texas, 1926), 75-76; Robert P. Felgar, Texas 
in the War for Southern Independence (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Texas, 1935), 430; Tom Lea, The King Ranch (2 vols., Boston, 1957), I, 
184; Frank C. Pierce, A Brief History of the Lower Rio Grande Valley (Mena- 
sha, Wis., 1917), 137; William Watson, The Adventures of a Blockade Run 
ner... (London, 1892), 25-26; Leonard Pierce to William H. Seward, No. 2, 
March 21, 1862, Consular Despatches, Matamoros ( National Archives, Washing- 
ton), VII; New Orleans Daily True Delta, March 5, 1863. Monterey was another 
important commercial center for the Confederates. By late summer of 1862 the 
house of Oliver Brothers in that city had sixty wagons running back and forth 
to San Antonio, carrying supplies of all types. William Diamond, “Imports of 


the Confederate Government from Europe and Mexico,” Journal of Southern 
History, VI (November 1940), 499. 
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exotic name of Bagdad. Lieutenant Colonel A. J. L. Freemantle, 
the British officer who toured the Confederacy in 1863, landed 
there and saw “endless bales of cotton” for a great distance. 
Admiral Raphael Semmes, after losing the Alabama, came 
through the town in 1864 on his way back to the Confederacy 
and discovered it to be “as full of [Yankees] as an ant-hill is of 
ants.”** He also found the beach piled with cotton bales and 
goods. 

By 1863 the trade between the Confederates and the Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande had reached significant proportions. 
Many of the ships engaged in it were from United States ports. 
In 1861 only one vessel arrived in New York from Matamoros; 
in 1863 the number reached seventy-two, and from August 1861 
to March 1864, 152 vessels had cleared for Matamoros from New 
York. In early 1863 a correspondent for a Boston newspaper 
noted that ten of the fifty vesséls then in the Rio Grande were 
Yankee ships which had cleared from the North for Havana or 
some other foreign port. After a mock sale they had taken out 
a provisional register, hoisted the British flag, and sailed for 
Matamoros. In September 1863, several barrels of “flour” being 
smuggled across the river into Texas were seized by the customs 
house in Matamoros, and upon examination were found to con- 
tain Confederate uniforms shipped from New Orleans. In Febru- 
ary 1865, several shiploads of cotton, loaded at Matamoros, were 
consigned to a New York firm. Even fresh garden seeds from the 
North were advertised for sale by a Houston merchant in various 
Trans-Mississippi newspapers.*° 

The growing magnitude of the commerce between the Con- 
federates and the Mexican side of the Rio Grande alarmed 
United States officials. The seizure of foreign vessels engaged in 
the trade only involved the United States in extended legal con- 

24A. J. L. Fremantle, Three Months in the Southern Confederacy, March-June, 
1863 (New York, 1864), 8-9; Raphael Semmes, Service Afloat; or, The Remark- 
able Career of the Confederate Cruisers Sumter and Alabama During the War 
Between the States ( Baltimore, 1887}, 791-92. 

25Robert W. Delaney, “Matamoros, Port for Texas during the Civil War,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LVIII (April 1955), 479; New Orleans Daily 
True Delta, March 5, 1863; Pierce to W. H. Seward, September 30, 1863, and 
shipping permits signed by United States consul, February 9, 1865, Consular 
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troversies; in the meantime the trade continued. A number of 
Union authorities came to the conclusion that the only way to 
stop it was by occupying the left bank of the Rio Grande. Secre- 
tary of State William H. Seward urged such a course as early as 
March 1862. Secre tary of the Navy Gideon Welles and C harles 
Francis Adams, U nited States minister in London, were in favor 
of it by 1863. Finally, in November 1863, a Union force, under 
command of Major General Nathaniel P. Banks, occupied the 
lower part of the Texas side of the Rio Grande. The thriving 
trade was interrupted, but only for a short time. The Confed- 
erates simply moved their base of operations to Eagle Pass, about 
300 miles up the river from Brownsville, and took their cotton 
across to Piedras Negras from where it could be carried to Mata- 
moros in safety. Santiago Vidaurre, governor of Nuevo Leon and 
Coahuila, gave protection to this trade and thereby added greatly 
to his revenues. The United States vice consul at Monterey 
estimated the income of the Piedras Negras customs house at 
$40,000 a month. In July 1864, the Union force withdrew from 
the Rio Grande, and the trade between Matamoros and Texas 
resumed. A few weeks later the United States vice consul gen- 
eral in Havana advised the State Department that “large quanti- 
ties of goods” were being shipped from that city to Matamoros.” 

In addition to the mouth of the Rio Grande there were num- 
erous other coastal points utilized in bringing supplies into the 
Trans-Mississippi Confederacy. The ports and passes along the 
Texas coast were particularly important, and vessels from Mata- 
moros, Tampico, Vera Cruz, Belize, and Havana ran into them 
with surprising regularity. Galveston became a key point for 
blockade running, and traffic between that city and Havana 
increased significantly, especially after the capture of Mobile 
Bay in the summer of 1864. By late 1864 a number of blockade 


26Frank L. Owsley, “America and Freedom of the Seas,” in Avery O. Craven 
(ed.), Essays in Honor of William E. Doda (Chicago, 1935), 220-43; W. H. 
Seward to Edwin M. Stanton, March 13, 1862, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. IX, 
648; Gideon Welles to Stanton, April 21, 1863, Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (31 vols., Washington, 
1894-1927), Ser. I, Vol. XX, 155; Charles F. Adams to W. H. Seward, May 1, 
1863, ibid., 201; M. M. Kimmey to Seward, February 23, 1864, Consular 
Despatches, Monterrey [Monterey] (National Archives, Washington), II; Thomas 
L. Savage to Seward, No. 195, August 18, 1864, Consular Despatches, Havana 
(National Archives, Washington), XLVII. 
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runners, including several fast steamers, were running into Gal- 
veston with arms, gunpowder, medicines and other items. One 
of the most remarkable of the runners was the Denbigh, a vessel 
whose top speed was only about eight knots an hour. Despite 
its slowness it ran in and out of Galveston with such regularity 
that it was called the “packet.” In October, 1864, Thomas L. 
Savage, United States vice consul general at Havana, claimed 
to have reliable information that the Denbigh was worn out 
and would not venture forth again. Savage was misinformed, for 
the ship kept up its voyages until May, 1865, when it was run 
aground and burned by Union blockaders near Galveston. Some 
of the material brought into Texas from Havana was purchased 
in England by Major J. F. Minter, a special agent sent overseas 
by Kirby Smith. Minter’s shipments included such items as 


blankets, shoes, jackets, trousers, drugs, and medicines.’ 


The items of highest priority imported through the blockade 
and from Mexico were munitions. The troops west of the Mibssis- 
sippi were ill-supplied with arms from the beginning, and the 
shortage was never made up. Efforts were made to manufacture 
arms and ordnance stores in the department but they were not 
very satisfactory. After the arrival of Kirby Smith, all ordnance 
works were placed under control of Major Thomas G. Rhett, 
a member of Kirby Smith's staff as chief of ordnance and 
artillery. Rhett operated a number of foundries, shops, and lab- 
oratories in Louisiana and Texas. The most important plant was 
the foundry at Tyler, Texas, which turned out about two million 
cartridges and 1,700 small arms between April 1, 1864, and April 
1, 1865. The Texas military board also manufactured a small 
amount of ordnance material. In addition, the board contracted 
with private firms for the manufacture of rifles, but only a few 
were ever delivered.”* 

27Savage to Seward, Nos. 217, 221, October 20, November 14, 1864, ibid.; 
Benjamin F. Sands to Henry K. Thatcher, May 24, 1865, Official Records, 
Navies, Ser. I, Vol. XXII, 197; invoices of supplies shipped by Major J. F. Min- 
ter, November 12, 1864, November 29, 1864, December 19, 1864, and March 
2, 1865, in Kirby Smith Papers ‘Southern Historical Collection, University of 
North Carolina), folder 47. 

28Quarterly reports of George H. Hill to Thomas G. Rhett, July 1, October 
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Archives, Washington), 99-102, 179-81, 258-61, 331-33; Ramsdell, “The Texas 
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Colonel Josiah Gorgas, chief of the Confederate ordnance 
bureau, made a number of arms shipments to the Trans-Missis- 
sippi before the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. Not all of the 
shipments, however, reached their destination. On several oc- 
casions troops on the eastern side of the Mississippi seized some 
of these arms, claiming they were urgently needed for defense 
of the river. About 8,000 of the rifles captured by Grant at Vicks- 
burg were intended for Kirby Smith’s troops.” After the loss of 
the river further attempts were made to run arms across to Smith, 
but with very little success. 

The failure of these sources made it imperative that munitions 
be secured through the blockade and from Mexico. Confederate 
purchasers in Europe consigned arms shipments to Havana from 
time to time, and Charles J. Helm, the Confederate agent there, 
endeavored to ship them on to Texas. He made numerous small 
shipments to Magruder at Galveston, but he was not always 
successful in getting them through. In the summer of 1863 
Colonel Gorgas chartered a steamer for the express purpose of 
running arms from Bermuda to Texas. The vessel left St. 
George's, Bermuda, in September 1863, with 12,000 Austrian 
arms aboard, but was soon forced back into port by a terrific 
gale that damaged the cargo badly. The northern Mexican states 
furnished a considerable supply of lead, niter, and gun powder, 
while other amounts came in through the blockade by way of 
Matamoros. Some of the powder brought in through Matamoros 
proved worthless, and much of it went to the unhappy troops 
in the Indian Territory. The mere charging of the weapon 
ground this powder into such fine dust there was little likelihood 
of it exploding; even if it did, the power generated was barely 
enough to drive the ball from the barrel. Some of the Indians 
believed it had been made in the North especially for Con- 
federate troops. During the waning months of the war the troops 
in Arkansas, West Louisiana, and the Indian Territory com- 


29Josiah Gorgas to Seddon, with indorsement, April 9, 1863, Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XXII, Pt. II, 815-16; Thomas Price to Gorgas, April 11, 1864, ibid., 
Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 757; Rhett to Johnson, October 22, 1863, ibid., Vol. XXII, 
Pt. II, 1141-1142. 
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plained repeatedly of a shortage of arms and ammunition.” 
Complaints from the forces in Texas, while not lacking, were 
not as numerous, so it seems reasonable to assume that most of 
the munitions introduced through the blockade ended in the 
hands of the Texas troops. 

Although a large assortment of materials was imported, not all 
of it was intended for Confederate troops. Private firms and citi- 
zens invested heavily in the trade, and many of the introduced 
goods were luxury items. Ladies’ shoes, stationery, furniture, toilet 
soap, Spanish linen, sugar, cinnamon, tobacco, sherry, brandy, 
and Madeira wine were frequently advertised for sale in Trans- 
Mississippi newspapers.” 

Military supplies brought in were not evenly distributed 
throughout the Trans-Mississippi command; the bulk went to 
the army in Texas. The other districts, not sharing equally in 
the trade and having been subject to frequent enemy raids, were 
in practically destitute circumstances in the closing weeks of 
the war. A Union spy who “toured” the department in the win- 
ter and spring of 1865 found Arkansas “literally starved out,” 
and while Louisiana was better off, an army could by no means 
subsist there; on the other hand, Texas was “full to repletion.” 
Texas was indeed better off than her sister, states and the Indian 
Territory. One indication was the large influx to Texas of citizens 
from Louisiana and Arkansas during the final months of the war. 
Although the troops in Texas were better fed, armed, and equip- 
ped, still all was not well. The lack of funds with which to pay 
the men produced a low state of morale. By the end of April 
1865, soldiers in Texas were deserting by tens and twenties 
every night. A general demoralization soon developed through- 


30Charles J. Helm to Magruder, February 3, 1864, ibid., Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 
941; Helm to Magruder, April 2, July 22, 1864, ibid., Pt. III, 727-28; Vol. XLI, 
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out the department. Even the commanding general seemed to 
have little hope. As early as February 1, 1865, Kirby Smith had 
asked a businessman, who was going to Mexico City, to convey 
to Maximilian the offer of his services in the event the Confed- 
eracy was overthrown.” 

By May 1865, confusion and disorder reigned in Smith’s com- 
mand. An observant young woman who had moved from north- 
east Louisiana to Tyler, Tex xas, during the war described condi- 
tions as follows: 

Anarchy and confusion reign over all. Jayhawking is the 

order of the day. The soldiers are disbanding throughout the 
Department and seizing Government property wherever 
they can find it. The Government offices here have been 
sacked. All work is over and all who can are going home. 
At Shreveport the demoralization is worse even than here. 
The officers are scattering to the four winds, and Jayhawkers 
and private soldiers are stopping and robbing them when- 
ever found ... . “To the victor belongs the spoils,” but he 
will not get his dues in this Department. 


On May 26 the Trans-Mississippi Department capitulated. 

It can be seen that the Trans-Mississippi command was sad- 
dled with supply problems of some magnitude. Although valiant 
efforts were made to solve them, the primitive nature of in- 


dustry, the lack of adequate monetary and transportation sys- 
tems, the conflict with state officials, and separation from the 
home government were obstacles which proved impossible to 
overcome. Consequently, this department, which had been ex- 
pected to furnish vital supplies to the over-all Confederate war 
effort, could not even satisfactorily provide for its own needs. 


‘2Report of C. S. Bell, n. d., Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. II, 398- 
403; Magruder to Boggs, April 29, 1865, ibid., 1285; Smith to Robert Rose, 
February 1, 1865, ibid., Pt. I, 1359. 

‘3John Q. Anderson (ed.), Brokenburn: The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861-1868 
(Baton Rouge, 1955), 347-48. Kirby Smith did not sign the articles of surrender 
until June 2. Parks, Kirby Smith, 478. 











William H. Mason, 


Southern Industrialist 


By JOHN HEBRON MOORE 


ry. 

l HE CONTINUED EXISTENCE OF THE SOUTHERN LUMBER INDUSTRY 
was in jeopardy during the years immediately after the first World 
War.’ Many sawmills, having grown large and efficient, were 
threatening to consume the region’s virgin timber, the only fare 
upon which the industry was then equipped to subsist. The 
trend leading to this disastrous condition can be traced as far 
back as the 1880's, the years in which the Southern industry first 
became significant. At that time lumber companies from the 
Great Lakes are a, having cut out their white pine holdings there, 
were purchasing vast tracts of Southern yellow pine land and 
moving their manufacturing operations near their new holdings. 
The scale of this migration was so vast that within two de cades 
the Southern states were producing thirty-two per cent of the 
nation’s lumber—more than either the West or the North.’ 

By coincidence, the industrial revolution caught up with the 
lumber industry while it was settling in the South and transform- 
ed the industry almost beyond recognition. Newly-built railroads 
opened up interior lands which had been inaccessible before 
and carried the manufactured lumber swiftly to inland markets. 
In the forests, ox teams gave way to steam-powered skidders 
mounted on railroad cars—machines which efficiently pulled logs 
with cables to the logging spur track, incide ntally destroying 

young growth with equal efficiency in the process. In the mills, 
improved carriages and saws spe eded up the production of lum- 


1The research for this article was financed through the Lumber Archives 
project of the University of Mississippi. The source materials employed were 
drawn largely from the William H. Mason Papers (Masonite Corporation, 
Laurel, Mississippi), made available without reservation by Mr. Donald J. 
Gray, vice president and general manager. 

2Stanley F. Horn, This Fascinating Lumber Business (New York, 1945), 30, 
95-122. 
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ber, without, however, materially reducing the percentage of 
waste wood lost in the manufacturing process.* 

Under the economic conditions of the time, big operators en- 
joyed many advantages over smaller competitors. In the first 
place, mills large enough to be efficient, as well as the essential 
logging roads to service them, were extremely costly. In the 
second place, vast acreages of timber land were required to sup- 
ply such sawmills with enough logs for year-round operation. 
Each of these requirements was beyond the resources of small 
lumbermen in those years before the gasoline tractor and truck 
tipped the scales in their favor. Consequently, up to a point, large 
producers of lumber tended to grow larger, and these big com- 
bines increasingly dominated the lumber picture during the 
early twentieth century. The growth of these giants, however, 
stopped far short of lumber monopoly. No John D. Rockefeller 
appeared to organize the mills. Instead, cut-throat competition 
between numerous large companies was characteristic of the 
industry from the 1880's through the 1920’s.* 

This unrestrained competition brought the lumber industry 
to the brink of economic disaster. It forced down prices; stimu- 
lated overproduction; encouraged wasteful logging and manu- 
facturing methods; and made the adoption of good forestry 
practices unprofitable. As a result, the industry, between 1907 
and 1925, was in a chronic state of depression relieved only 
briefly by the wartime demand for lumber.° 

When peace returned, lumber prices resumed their old down- 
ward trend, quickly reducing manufacturers’ profit margins to 
the vanishing point. Making matters worse, the big companies 
had depleted their timber reserves during the war and were find- 
ing additional acreages hard to come by in the South. The 
seriousness of the timber shortage was emphasized by the United 


States Forestry Service in 1919. After a thorough survey of the 


8The most recent and detailed discussion of this phase of the Southern lumber 
industry is to be found in Nollie W. Hickman, The Southern Pine Industry 
in Mississippi, which is soon to be published by the University of Mississippi 
Press. 

4L. W. Hornbeck, “Looking Backward and Forward in the Lumber Industry,” 
Southern Lumber Journal, July 1, 1923, 48-49. 

SAddress of Carlile P. Wilson, director of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, delivered before the American Chemical Society, ibid., 
May 15, 1922, 19-20. 
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industry, the agency forecast that eighty-two per cent of the 
Southern mills would have exhausted their timber within five 
years and ninety-seven per cent by 1931.° 

As lumber firms cut out their holdings, many of them ceased 
manufacturing altogether, while others moved their operations 
to the Pacific Northwest. Only a few large companies, the Great 
Southern Lumber Company at Bogalusa, Louisiana, being the 
most notable, were planning to continue indefinitely at their 
same locations.’ Apparently the Southern lumber industry soon 
would consist only of such small mills as could exist on scraps 
of virgin timber left by the big concerns or else on second-growth 
pines.” 

The end of the era of abundance was anticipated by many 
in the industry as early as the turn of the century. Some far- 
sighted lumbermen, with a view to stretching their resources, 
the sn began to focus their attention on salvaging something of 
value from the waste products of the logging and manufacturing 
processes. When utilizing the common methods of the time, this 
waste was truly enormous. According to a report issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, twenty-five per 
cent of the tree was left in the woods, and another forty per- 
cent lost in the mill. Sawdust alone equaled twelve and a half 
per cent of the finished product. In theory, at least, reclaiming 
some of this waste could turn losses into substantial profits.’ 

Among the many men working on the sawmill waste prob- 
lem during the postwar period was William H. Mason, a Vir- 
ginia-born engineer and inventor who for more than a decade 
had been closely associated with Thomas A. Edison. While still 


employed by the great inventor, Mason married into a family 


having large investments in lumber manufacturing enterprises 
in Wisconsin and Mississippi, and he became acquainted with 
the waste problem on visits to sawmills belonging to his wife’s 
relatives. A promising avenue of investigation, however, did not 
present itself to him until a later date. During World War I, 


*Ibid., May 15, 1921, 53. 

7In 1923, the Great Southern Lumber Company inaugurated a reforestation 
program to support its sawmill. Ibid., July 15, 1923, 19. 

: 8Prediction by the Southern Pine Association, ibid., October 15, 1921, 27 

Statement by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ibid., Novem- 
ber 15, 1923, 17. ' 
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Mason built and directed the operation of a shipyard belonging 
to the Harriman interests. This shipyard was engaged in fabri- 
cating wooden vessels for the United States government. While 
supervising this type of ship construction, Mason became in- 
trigued by the effects that live steam had upon wood. When 
the war ended, he severed his connection with the shipbuilding 
industry, and in 1920 began systematic experiments of subject- 
ing wood to steam.’ 

Soon after beginning these experiments, Mason became con- 
vinced that naval stores could be extracted from sawn pine 
lumber, at the same time improving the value of the boards so 
processed. When his plans for a turpentine extraction kiln had 
been completed, Mason presented them to the directors of the 
Wausau-Southern Lumber Company, some of whom were rela- 
tives of Mrs. Mason. These lumbermen for some time previously 
had been interested in developing profitable uses for their saw- 
mill wastes, and they were familiar with Mason’s reputation as 
a successful engineer. As Mason’s plans impressed them favor- 
ably, they agreed to finance the building of an extraction plant 
at their large sawmill at Laurel, Mississippi, which was to be 
operated under Mason's direction. The profits from the enter- 
prise were to be divided between Mason and the Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Company.'' The plant began operation in 
January 1921 and quickly proved its worth. Wausau-Southern 
was so well satisfied with the Mason process that it soon con- 
verted a battery of its kilns with a capacity of 350,000 board 
feet into by-products units.” 


With a turpentine extraction plant in successful operation, 
Mason devoted his attention to perfecting a second process for 
removing rosin from low-grade longleaf pine lumber. By August 


19Statement of Charles H. Westphalen, Mason’s longtime assistant, July 26, 
1957, Laurel, Mississippi. For a brief autobiography, see Mason to Alyce Daniels, 
November 11, 1936 (in possession of Mrs. William H. Mason, Laurel, Missis- 
sippi). 

11Statements of Mrs. William H. Mason, June 10, 1957, and Charles H. West- 
phalen, July 26, 1957, both of Laurel, Mississippi. See also W. H. Bissell to 
Mason, December 1, 1922, in William H. Mason Papers. A notebook in the 
possession of C. H. Westphalen kept by Mason in 1921 described his experi- 
ments and the operation of his first plant during that year. 

12Mason’s account of these operations, dated March 26, 1921, is in the Wil- 
liam H. Mason Papers. 
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of the same year, Mason had solved the problems involved and 
was erecting a full-sized plant for treating pitchy lumber. Tests 
had shown that his new method could extract 6,000 pounds of 
rosin and 150 gallons of turpentine from 15,000 board feet of 
pitchy lumber, the estimated daily output of resinous lumber 
produced by a large mill sawing longleaf pine. The savings in 
transportation costs resulting from reduction in weight of the 
lumber, added to the improvement in grade, were estimated 
as large enough to pay the costs of operating the extraction 
plant; and, if this proved true, the naval stores produced would 
represent pure profit.’ 

In practice the extraction plants at Wausau-Southern exceeded 
expectations. As a result, the directors of the lumber company 
encouraged Mason to erect similar plants at other large South- 
ern mills by offering to provide him with the necessary capital. 
Going even further, W. H. Bissell wrote in December 1922, 
“should you at some future time feel that you need our assistance 
in order to finance your half of any de sirable proposition, we 
would be pleased to hear from you in the matter.”** 

Mason’s success at Wausau-Southern’s Laurel plant received 
industry-wide recognition during 1922 as a result of articles pub- 
lished in the influential American Lumberman. In addition, he 
was awarded a $1,000 prize offered by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association for “the best process in utilization and 
waste prevention in the industry.” 

During the next three years Mason installed plants at the 
Laurel plant of the Marathon Lumber Company, at the Finkbine 
mill at D’Lo, Mississippi, and at the Great Southern Lumber 
Company's mill at Bogalusa, Louisiana. To assist him in direct- 
ing these operations, he chose Charles H. W estphalen, who had 
worked under him during his vears with Edison." 

Despite the technical success of Mason’s extraction plants, 
they were not financially profitable. The truth is that the plants 
went into production at a most unpromising time. Not only was 


13Mason to I. Morgan Harding, June 1, 1921; Mason to C. R. Short, August 
31, 1921, ibid. 

14W. H. Bissell to Mason, December 1, 11, 1922. 

15A. L. Ford, editor of American Lumberman, to Mason, April 17, 1922, and 
Mason to A. L. Ford, May 29, 1922, in William H. Mason Papers. 

16Statement of C. H. Westphalen, July 26, 1957 
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the demand for naval stores declining during these postwar 
years, but also the lumber mills they served were running short 
of pine. In November 1927 Westphalen reported regretfully 
that the Marathon unit had closed down because the mill had 
exhausted its supply of longleaf pine, and the one at D’Lo would 
soon cease operations for the same reason. While the remaining 
two were still turning a profit, falling prices were threatening 
to put an end to them as well.” 

By 1928 Mason had succeeded in clearing three of his four 
plants of indebtedness and had been able to return a modest 
profit to his backers in the Wausau-Southern Company. In 1930, 
however, all the extraction plants were closed down permanently. 

Mason, who had no taste for humdrum business affairs, in- 
creasingly left the management of the naval stores enterprises 
during the latter 1920’s to Charles Westphalen. The inventor 
characteristically lost interest in the venture once all the techni- 
cal problems had been solved, and he turned his thoughts to 
other matters. In particular, the possibility of reducing wood to 
fiber by means of high pressure steam was a challenge to him. 
Although Mason had long believed that wood chips could be 
impregnated with steam and then exploded by sudden release 
of pressure, a practical method of achieving the necessarily 
rapid drop in pressure persistently eluded him. In the spring 
of 1924, however, a solution occurred to him, which he described 
enthusiastically to Westphalen upon his return to Laurel after 
an inspection tour of the naval stores extraction plants. Mason’s 
inspiration was to shoot wood chips from a small muzzle-loading 
cannon using steam as a propellant."* 

From a piece of steel shaft three inches in diameter and fifteen 
inches long, Mason constructed an experimental gun. He first 
bored a hole part way through the shaft lengthwise, and then 
enlarged the hole so as to leave a neck at the open end. The 
opening at the muzzle tapered to receive a valve, which her- 
metically sealed the gun chamber. The valve was held in place 
by a yoke bolted to the barrel of the gun. A small brass fitting 
filled with oil was inserted into a small hole drilled into the gun 


1TWestphalen to Mason, November 14, 1927, in William H. Mason Papers. 
19Statement of C. H. Westphalen, July 26, 1957. 
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barrel, and this fitting was used for measuring the temperature 
of the gun. 

When the gun was completed, Mason filled the chamber with 
water and wood chips, and sealed it with the valve. The loaded 
gun was then heated with gasoline torches to 480 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, producing steam pressure in the chamber of approxi- 
mately 600 pounds per square inch. When the valve was re- 
leased, the gun discharged with a roar. Of the wood chips noth- 
ing remained but heat-scorched wood fiber. “Success with the 
first shot,” Mason yelled triumphantly to Westphalen.** 

Having demonstrated that wood could be converted into fiber 
with a steam gun, Mason next had to learn how the conversion 
could be done most effectively. To determine this, he and West- 
phalen ran many tests in which temperatures and pressures were 
varied. Finally, on August 28, 1924, Westphalen was able to re- 
port that 500 pounds of pressure at 375 degrees Fahrenheit 
would produce unscorched fiber. Further tests determined that 
the time element was of equal significance with temperature 
and pressure.” 

The Wisconsin lumbermen who had financed Mason’s naval 
stores extraction business were keenly interested in the inventor's 
new project. In April 1924, Mason met with them in Wausau, 
Wisconsin, and explained his results and future plans. At this 
meeting a syndicate to finance Mason’s experiments was formed 
consisting of Mason, Walter Alexander, C. C. Yawkey, W. H. 
Bissell, A. P. Woodson, D. C. Everest, and Benjamin Ale xander. 
Mason was to receive twenty-five per cent of the stock in return 
for his services and patent rights. Each of the others was to con- 
tribute $1,000 and to hold twelve and a half per cent of the 
stock.”’ 

With adequate funds behind him, Mason designed a gun of 
twenty cubic feet capacity and arranged for its construction 
by the Power Piping Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
total cost of this first gun and fittings was $3,475.50. Mason was 


19Mason’s account of this event, dated February 24, 1957, is in the William 
H. Mason Papers; statement of C. H. Westphalen, July 26, 1957. 

20Memorandum from Westphalen to Mason, August 28, 1924, in William H. 
Mason Papers. 

21Ben Alexander to Mason, May 3, 1924, in C. H. Westphalen Papers (in 
possession of Mr. Westphalen, Laurel, Mississippi). 
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delighted with the quality of the workmanship, and made plans 
for having the company manufacture an additional $40,000 
worth of high pressure equipment. Steam for the first unit was 
supplied by several secondhand Stanley Steamer automobile 
boilers. Other parts of the first manufacturing unit were im- 
provised by Mason and Westphalen out of assorted pieces of 
scrap.”* 

Anxious to persuade the syndicate to provide the capital for 
building a commercial plant, Mason invited the members to 
come to Laurel for a full-scale demonstration. After the visitors 
were on their way South, Mason and Westphalen discovered 
that their antiquated and leaking boilers were unable to furnish 
proper operating pressures for the gun. At that late date no 
effective repairs were possible. In near despair, Mason con- 
sidered calling off the demonstration but finally decided to fake a 
shot if necessary. 

After the visitors were gathered around, chips were dropped 
into the gun, steam at a too low pressure was released into the 
barrel, and the gun was discharged into its collection chamber. 
Only a small portion of the chips in the charge were reduced to 
fiber, but Mason had prepared for this. Obeving previous in- 
structions, Westphalen hurriedly entered the chamber, scooped 
up the best sample he could find, and casually showed his fiber 
to the lumbermen. None of them suspected that anything was 
amiss, and all present were impressed with the test. As West- 
phalen is fond of speculating, there probably would have been 
no Masonite Corporation if any of them had looked into the 
chamber. In fact, as later events proved, Mason had successfully 
hoodwinked his associates into very respectable fortunes. 

After learning how to produce wood fiber cheaply by the 
explosion method, Mason still had to devise profitable uses for 
his product. He had assumed that paper could be manufactured 
from his “wood wool,” and he lost no time before making a test. 
Samples of his fiber were made into paper by the Bogalusa Paper 


22Bill from the Power Piping Company to Wausau-Southem Lumber Com- 
pany, November 28, 1924, and Mason to the Power Piping Company, Decem- 
ber 6, 1924, both in William H. Mason Papers; Westphalen to J. M. Coates, 
October 25, 1951, in C. H. Westphalen Papers. Westghialen's letter describes 


Mason’s first demonstration of his full-sized steam gun to his associates. 
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Company, a subsidiary of the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
but the quality of this paper was distinctly inferior. After this 
test, Mason temporarily gave up papermaking and sought some 
other use for his material.?* 

Because of the fluffy nature of his wood fibers, Mason next 
investigated the possibility of making an insulating wall board 
from them. Employing a homemade beater, he mixed a batch 
with water and compressed the material with an old letter press. 
The felt-like board was then dried in an oven. Although the 
product was far from perfect, it was promising enough to justify 
further experimentation. Other attempts to compress this ma- 
terial into a hard board ended in disappointment, and such tests 
were discontinued for the time being. 

Convinced that he needed more elaborate equipment for fur- 
ther development of his insulating board, Mason shipped a car- 
load of his wood fiber to the Rothschild, Wisconsin, plant of 
the Marathon Paper Mills. There the inventor was able greatly 
to improve his insulating board by using papermakers’ 
Fourdrinier machines and steam-heated presses. 

After observing the effect that heat and pressure applied 
simultaneously had on his wood fiber, Mason revived his earlier 
hopes of making a board hard enough to substitute for lumber. 
With this objective in mind, he compressed some wet insulating 
board in a press equipped with steam-heated platens. Inter- 
rupted by the noon hour, Mason shut off the steam and went 
to lunch. Upon his return, he found the press smoking hot be- 
cause of a defective valve. The wet insulation board inside had 
been transformed into a dense, hard board possessing unex- 
pected properties. Under great heat and pressure, the lignins 
coating the wood fiber had softened, and, when cooled, had 
effectively welded the wood fibers together into a solid mass, 
even stronger than the original wood.** 

The discovery that hard board could be manufactured from 
exploded wood fiber not only opened up new horizons to Mason 


23Mason to Ben Alexander, September 12, 1924, in William H. Mason Papers; 
Westphalen to Coates, October 25, 1951, in C. H. Westphalen Papers; statement 
by C. H. Westphalen, July 26, 1957. 

24Talk by Mason entitled “How Masonite Is Made,” published in the Laurel, 
Miss., Leader Call, April 14, 1937. 
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and his backers but also presented them with serious financial 
problems as well. Their plans for erecting an insulation board 
plant had to be revised to include machinery for producing hard 
board in addition. It was immediately apparent that more capi- 
tal would be needed than the Wausau syndicate could provide. 
After much discussion the group decided to invite a number of 
wealthy lumbermen connected with the big Eastman-Gardiner 
Lumber Company to join with them in financing the fiber board 
plant. 

When approached, Charles Green, president of Eastman- 
Gardiner, and several important stockholders were extremely 
interested in the proposition. Green suggested that a new com- 
pany be formed including both groups, and he even offered to 
serve as its president if this would further the project. Shortly 
afterward, Green informed Mason that Eastman-Gardiner’s di- 
rectors had voted to invest $100,000 provided that an agreement 
could be reached with the Wausau syndicate.” 

In the subsequent negotiations the principal issue was the 
amount of compensation to be given the Mason syndicate for 


its patent rights. Green re jected a proposal that the syndicate 
assign only such rights as related specifically to the processes 
used in manufacturing hard boards and insulation boards. His 
counter proposal to award stock bonuses to the syndicate mem- 
bers in payment for all patent rights was finally accepted by all 
parties.” 


Three of the four major lumber companies having mills in 
Laurel were represented on the board of directors of the new 
fiber company, and most of the officers were stockholders in 
these concerns. Charles Green, president of Eastman-Gardiner, 
was the first president of the Mason Fibre Company, serving 
in that capacity until his death. S. B. Bissell, treasurer of both 
Wausau-Southern and Marathon Lumber Companies, then was 
chosen to succeed Green. Aytch. P. Woodson, the secretary of 
the fiber company, also he Id the same office in both Marathon 


25Entries dated May 28-29, June 2, 9, 10, 22, and 24, in a notebook in C. H. 
Westphalen Papers, kept by Mason during 1925. 

26Mason to W. H. Bissell, June 2, 1925; J. M. Bissell to W. H. Bissell, June 
9, 1925; and Charles Green to W. H. Bissell, June 10, 1925, all in C. H. West- 
phalen Papers. 
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and Wausau-Southern. The actual management of production 
was placed in the hands of Mason, who bore the title of vice 
president and general manager. Charles Westphalen, as Mason's 
chief assistant, was placed in charge of technical development; 
and J. A. Weiner, formerly a paper mill engineer with Marathon 
Paper Company, was superintendent of the new plant.*’ 

Construction of the factory began on October 1, 1925, and 
the principal buildings were ready for occupancy in January 
1926. All of the machinery for the plant was designed by Mason 
and constructed to his specifications by a number of machinery 
manufacturers. By June the new machines had been delivered 
and were in place in the newly erected buildings. At this time 
the plant was equipped with three fiber-making guns; one form- 
ing machine with refiners, screens, and deckers for transporting 
the wet lap to the presses; and four hydraulic presses with steam 
heated platens. The mill possessed a theoretical daily capacity 
of 100,000 square feet of board, but troublesome production 
problems prevented that capacity from being attained for many 
months after operations began in September 1926.** 

Because the fiber plant was designed to use sawmill waste 
for its raw material, it was located near Wausau-Southern’s huge 
lumber mill. From the mill, scrap lumber, saw edgings, and 
slabs were carried to the fiber plant by a conveyer belt, and there 
chewed into small chips, by a machine called a hog, before 
going to the guns. When the plant attained its full capacity, 
however, the sawmills of Laurel and the surrounding neighbor- 
hood were unable to fill its needs. Increasingly Mason found it 
necessary to purchase wood from farmers in order to keep his 
guns supplied. By the time that the big sawmills had cut out 
their timber holdings and closed down, the fiber company had 
shifted entirely to using the same sort of pulp wood as the paper 
mills.”* 

In order to assure a dependable source of raw material for the 


27New Orleans Times Picayune, November 21, 1926; Robert M. Boehm, 
“History of the Masonite Corporation in Laurel, Mississippi,” Laurel, Miss., 
Leader Call, February 23, 1943. 

28New Orleans Times Picayune, November 21, 1926 

29Article entitled “Turns from Sawmill to Scrub Trees for Raw Material,” 
Boston, Mass., Evening Transcript, July 3, 1931. 
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future, during the mid-1930’s the company initiated the policy 
of acquiring timber lands. These lands were placed in charge 
of a department of forestry, which sought to attain a sustained 
yield through scientific conservation techniques. In addition, 
the company encouraged farmers to grow trees for market by 
providing them with free professional advice and seedling trees. 
Throughout the fiber company’s early years, more board in- 
sulation was sold than hardboard. During this period Masonite’s 
brown insulation board competed successfully with lighter 
colored insulation board made by other processes. Because hard- 
board was a new product, its properties and uses were little 
known. However, Mason’s company enjoyed a monopoly based 
upon a successful defense of its patent rights against the Celo- 
tex Corporation. This company manufactured a hardboard pro- 
duct somewhat like Mason’s and defended its right to do so with 
the argument that there was nothing new or legally patentable 
in the making of hardboard from vegetable fiber. The Laurel 
company strongly denied this statement and was able to demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the courts that Masonite hardboard 


was indeed different from all other artificial! board. Mason, him- 
self, produced the necessary proof of Masonite’s originality. 
All other hardboards tended to come apart when soaked in 
water, but not so the Masonite hardboard, which, it will be 
remembered, was welded by heat and pressure into a homoge- 


neous mass. When this residual wet strength was demonstrated 
to the court, the judges on July 6, 1933, sustained Masonite’s 
basic patent. Consequently, for the next seventeen years, Mason- 
ite was in complete control of the hardboard market.*" 

Under Mason’s brilliant technical direction, both the quality 
and quantity of Masonite’s production increased rapidly during 
the late ‘twenties. He gave a smooth attractive finish to the hard- 
board by chrome plating the surface of the platens, and elimi- 
nated water spotting by placing the wet lap on a thin wire screen 
which allowed all water to escape from the presses. A tendency 
of the hardboard to warp was controlled by the installation of 

89Statement of B. P. Williams, manager of public information, who has served 
in the Masonite advertisement department since the 1920's, July 29, 1957. 


31Statement of H. H. Dyke, for many years chief attorney for the Masonite 
Corporation, July 29, 1957. 
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humidity controls which gave an even water content to the 
finished product. Finally Mason devised a means of greatly 
increasing the strength of the board by impregnating it with 
thermal-setting liquids and then baking it, a process he called 
“tempering. * 

The hardboard, trade-named “Masonite,” found a rapidly ex- 
panding market during the late 1920's. So great was the demand 
that the directors voted to double the capacity of the plant in 
1927. In September 1928, the new unit went into production, 
raising the rated capacity of the plant to 250,000 square feet 
of board a day.** 


The name of the company was changed to the Masonite 


Corporation, and its management was reorganized about the 
same time that the new unit was put into operation. This shake- 
up in the management was made necessary by the company’s 
coming of age. Until this point technical problems pertaining 
to the manufacturing side of the business had been the princi- 
pal matters of concern. These Mason had solved with outstand- 
ing success, so that the manufacturing plant had become a ma- 
ture organization by 1928. From then on, the problems of mer- 
chandising and cost accounting came increasingly to the fore. 

These were matters in which Mason had little experience or 
interest. As engineer and inventor, he was concerned with de- 
vising new products or solving technical problems relating to 
production. “Never hesitate to go into debt for something worth- 
while,” he often remarked to Westphalen. And this was his 
financial policy while general manager of the company. More- 
over, Mason was unwilling to give his time to the bookkeeping 
necessary for efficient cost control. Seldom was he able to in- 
form the directors or the sales manager how much material was 
on hand at any given time, or how much of the inventory was 
useless waste. So, at his own request, Mason was relieved of 
the position of general manager, and placed in charge of re- 
search and technical development. In this capacity, he worked 
contentedly until his death in 1940, earning a stream of patents 
for the corporation.” 

32Statement of C. H. Westphalen, July 26, 1957. 


83Boehm, “History of the Masonite Corporation.” 
34Statement of C. H. Westphalen, July 26, 1957. 
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For a number of reasons the directors of the Masonite Corpo- 
ration determined to concentrate on the production of insulation 
and hardboard, while avoiding going into the business of fabri- 
cating these boards into finished products. In the first place, 
Masonite’s sales force, and the more than a thousand salesmen 
of its Del Credere agents, were able to sell a large share of the 
company’s production until the defense effort preceding World 
War II swamped the firm with orders. Second, the patent-con- 
ferred monopoly of the hardboard field they enjoyed was a 
temporary advantage. Third, freight rate differentials still existed 
against manufactured articles produced in the South, making it 
more economical to ship the boards to Northern fabricators.” 
Furthermore, the sawmill background of the directors probably 
disposed them towaru «1king a substitute for lumber, and dis- 
inclined them from entering the unfamiliar fabricating field i 
competition with their own customers. In any event, the eco- 
nomic climate of the 1930’s was not conducive to speculative 
investment in new enterprises when the established policy was 
returning profits regarded as satisfactory for the times. 

Although the decision to restrict the company’s operations 
to the production of basic materials for the building industry may 
have prevented Masonite from attaining its optimum growth, 
the fact remains that the firm grew and prospered during the 
depression nonetheless. By 1939, production at the Laurel plant 
had been expanded to 30,000,000 square feet of board per month, 
a rate sixteen times the first year’s figure. In addition to the mill 
at Laurel, other plants were then producing Masonite under 
license in Sweden, Italy, Australia, and Canada. Five years later, 
Masonite was a corporation with assets in excess of sixteen million 
dollars and annual sales of more than eighteen million dollars.** 

In some respects the Masonite Corporation was unusual. Its 
founders combined Northern capital with Southern ingenuity 
to create a totally new industry based upon the ideal of conser- 


*5Statement of H. H. Dyke, July 29, 1957. In 1933, Mason developed a small 
boat made of hardboard which he calculated could be manufactured for $8. 
When freight charges to the North were added, however, the total cost be- 
came prohibitive. Mason to Edward K. Tryon Company, May 8, 1933, in Wil- 
liam H. Mason Papers. 

36See The Story of Masonite (1939); Wall Street Journal, January 9, 1944. 
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vation of resources. In so doing, they successfully made the 
transition from the virgin pine era to the modern tree farming 
age, which so many lumber manufacturers were unable to ac- 
complish. On the local scene, Masonite saved southern Missis- 
sippi from economic catastrophe. When the great sawmills finally 
closed their doors, Masonite was ready to provide employment 
to many who could not have found jobs otherwise, and its steady 


purchases of pulp wood from the farmers pumped de -sperately 


needed cash into the community. Indeed, it would be no exag- 
geration to say that, without Masonite, pase and much of 
southern Mississippi would be an economic wasteland today. 





Slavery and the Slave Trade 
in Atlantic Diplomacy, 
1850-1861 


By HARRAL E. LANDRY 


Y 
WU HEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN’ ADMINISTRATION WAS FOUR WEEKS 


old and apparently without a firm policy to meet the desperate 
crisis facing the nation, Secretary of State William H. Seward 
appointed himself to propound such a policy. The result was his 
famous April 1 memorandum to the President, which has been 
called “startling,” “reckless,” “incomprehensible,” “insane,” and 
“mad.” In proposing it Seward has been accused of advocating a 
scheme that “would have been wild at any time” and even of 
suffering from “temporary aberration.”' Among the suggestions 
offered in this hasty note were the following: 


Change the question before the public from one upon 
slavery, or about slavery, for a question upon union or dis- 
union: 

In other words, from what would be regarded as a party 
question to one of patriotism or union. 

I would demand explanations from Spain and France, 
categorically, at once. 

I would seek explanations from Great Britain and Russia, 
and send agents into Canada, Mexico, and Central America 
to rouse a vigorous continental spirit of independence on this 
continent against European intervention. 


1Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (5th ed.; 
New York, 1965), 340-41; Edward E. Hale, Jr., William H. Seward (Phila- 
delphia, 1910), 275; Julius W. Pratt, A History of United States Foreign Policy 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1955), 300; Frederick Bancroft, The Life of William 
H. Seward (2 vols., New York, 1900), II, 134; Thornton K. Lothrop, William 
Henry Seward (New York, 1896), 278; Henry W. Temple, “William H. Seward” 
in Samuel F. Bemis (ed.), The American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy (10 vols., New York, 1927-1928), VII, 29-31. 
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And, if satisfactory explanations are not received from 
Spain and France. 
Would convene Congress and declare war against them.” 

A careful scrutiny of the topic of slavery in the diplomatic 
relations of the Atlantic nations during the 1850's, when Seward 
was in the United States Senate and aware of such matters, may 
throw some light on his reasons for proposing what he may have 
considered neither “reckless” nor Janna. “gnemsavg-el but a viable 
plan directly suggested by the course of recent history. 

Pressure from Great Britain for the suppression of the African 
slave trade and the abandonment of slavery in certain areas of 
the American hemisphere had, prior to 1858, been applied in 
forms which emphasized the issue of United States national 
rights and prestige. In certain respects slavery itself was not in the 
role of principal issue but was cast as the villain of the piece— 
a vehicle by which the British might perhaps violate United 
States national rights. That a change occurred in 1858-1859 and 
that this change had serious and direct influences on the domestic 
scene within the United States is the suggestion of this paper. 
If this contention is true, Seward may only have been recom- 
mending the restoration of an earlier condition in which the 
sections could quarrel with foreigners instead of each other. 

Before 1850 slavery was a significant factor in the diplomacy 
of the Western Hemisphere. The influence of the institution on 
relations with Great Britain, Spain, and Mexico has been de- 
scribed as a “constant orienting factor in the diplomatic history 
of the United States.” Where the Negro was absorbed into Latin- 
American society, the United Provinces of Central America, 
Argentina, Mexico, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, and 
Ecuador either abolished slavery or failed to recognize the insti- 
tution when framing constitutions. In Brazil fluidity within an 
institutionalized society helped to achieve social toleration more 
readily. A short time after the independence of the former 
Spanish colonies, Great Britain assumed leadership in the anti- 


slavery appeal. In a movement characterized by arguments on 
basic principles she abolished slavery in her Caribbean posses- 
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sions, although the results, economic and social, were not shining 
examples to unenthusiastic fellow nations. Similarly emancipation 
in the Dutch and French islands of the West Indies in 1848 
marked the beginning of labor and social problems comparable 
to those in the former French island of Haiti, where revolution 
and emancipation had begun earlier. These problems were not 
unnoticed by apprehensive slaveowners in Spanish Cuba, the 
United States, and Brazil. Consequently, the previous results 
of emancipation played a powerful role in the formulation of 
opinion in the areas where slavery yet remained.’ 

To end the trade in African slaves Great Britain, as the lead- 
ing maritime nation, had tried arbitration, persuasion, and, final- 
ly, force. It is true that she had negotiated antislave-trade treaties 
with such nations as Haiti, Venezuela, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Uraguay, Denmark, Mexico, Portugal (for north of the equator 
only), and even the Hanse towns. But none of these countries 
was actually in a position either to engage extensively in the 
trade or to contest the British position. Major challenges to the 
British policy came from greater nations refusing co-operation. 
France, under Francois Guizot, wished to abrogate those por- 
tions of her treaty with Great Britain which called for the right 
of search, refused to be a party to any additional treaties, and 
even drastically reduced the French squadron off Sierra Leone. 
The Paris press vowed that the few remaining ships were in 
West African waters only “to protect her commerce from the 
inquisition and annoyance of the British cruisers.” Furthermore, 
there was a crippling lack of co-operation on the part of the 
United States, where the right of visit or search was too remi- 
niscent of impressment and curtailment of freedom of the seas. 
For this reason, the Anglo-American agreement in the Treaty 
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of Washington of 1842, the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, was the 
sterile Article 8 providing for separate British and American 
squadrons in African waters. Lord Ashburton, the English min- 
ister at Washington, signed it in an effort to present some com- 
mon front with his “Brethren in America” as an exhibition of 
“undisturbable amity” against the “Disturbers at Paris.” Secre- 
tary of State Daniel Webster, relying on his nation’s flag as pro- 
tection against interference, signed the treaty under the con- 
viction that the dangers to legitimate commerce on the African 
coast made essential some supervisory force in the area.* 

The first African squadron from the United States was not 
sent until almost a year later, and its first action was not against 
the slavers. When it reached the waters off Sierra Leone, Com- 
modore Matthew C. Perry led a punitive expedition against 
some of the African tribes for attacks on commerce. After burn- 
ing village after village and demonstrating his “powder and ball” 
policy, Perry concluded his diplomatic mission by signing agree- 
ments of friendship and protection, after which he departed from 
the area. Subsequently as British policy tightened in an effort 
to end the slave trade, the interest of the United States in re- 
snecting Article 8 of the treaty declined. The growing fear of 
British naval strength and the Southern resentment of British 
abolition efforts combined to produce a positive antagonism 
against any right of search or visit in international efforts to 
quash the trade in African slaves. On the other hand, English- 
men were aware of the necessity of abolishing the trade in order 
to retain the economic competitiveness of the’ British tropical 
colonies, as well as to preserve Britain’s position of respect, 
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power, and influence.’ By 1850, the efforts to end the slave trade 
did not have an assured prospect of brilliant success. 

A series of events in the summer of 1850 helped to crystallize 
the policies which Brazil, Great Britain, Portugal, and the United 
States followed during the ensuing decade. In order to secure 
British recognition of her independence, Brazil had agreed to 
abolish the slave trade and to grant the right of mutual search. 
When the treaty was due for renewal Brazil refused, and Great 
Britain declared it renewed on a unilateral basis as the Aberdeen 
Law. British courts of admiralty and vice-admiralty at Rio de 
Janeiro and Sierra Leone, rather than the previous mixed com- 
mission courts, were given jurisdiction to try cases.° 

Brazil was indignant at this domineering position, but at the 
same time sentiment had been growing in the country against 
the trade. There was little money in it for Brazilians, as Portu- 
guese merchants usually gathered the slaves in Africa, and ships 
of foreign registry—Spanish, French, British, and mostly United 
States—transported them. In Brazil the profits of the local sale 
were all too often pocketed by Portuguese merchants.’ 

In March of 1850 antislave-trade programs were in disrepute 
on the floor of Parliament because of the expense and danger 
involved in suppression, recognition that the efforts often aggra- 
vated the worst evils, and the apparent failure of the policies. 
Despite this disrepute, Prime Minister Lord John Russell and 
Foreign Minister Lord Palmerston remained, for the time being, 
leaders in the opposition against the trade. Yet they were forced 
to recognize changing British interests. Exports of machinery, 
especially mining equipment, to Brazil had more than doubled 
in a two-year period, and the London Mining Journal published 
a description of the use of slave labor in valuable British mining 
enterprises in Brazil. Also some disconcerting criticisms were 
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made in comparing Brazilian slavery with conditions in English 
manufacturing areas. Consequently although James Hudson, the 
British chargé d'affaires at Rio, had sent further information on 
the participation of United States citizens in the Brazilian slave 
trade, Palmerston waited for a more propitious moment to broach 
the subject.* 

He waited four months, until Congress was plunged into a 
domestic crisis on slavery, to bring pressure on the Washington 
government. On March 24, 1850, in the midst of the great debates 
on Henry Clay’s compromise resolutions, Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
the British minister at W ashington, sent to the Secretary of State 
a list of ships of United States registry allegedly in the Brazilian 
slave trade and registered an official complaint. British inter- 
ference was already a subject in the compromise debates; John 
C. Calhoun had interrupted Daniel Webster's speech on March 
7 to define clearly the role of Great Britain in applying pressure 
in the Texas slave issue.’ Bulwer’s communication was delivered, 
probably not by coincidence, on the eve of negotiations looking 
to a settlement of British-American interests in Central America. 
A month later, on April 22, after the controversial domestic 
measures had been referred to a Senate committee and after the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty had relieved Anglo-American tension 
over Central America and the future isthmian canal, Great 
Britain highly insulted Brazil by declaring that British cruisers 
would enter Brazilian waters and arrest suspected vessels. 

The situation grew tense in Brazil, particularly when Captain 
Schomberg sailed the cruiser Cormorant up the Rio Paranagua 
after four suspicious ships and sank two of them. He was forced 
to leave when Brazilians began firing on him. Apparently the 
zeal of the captain had carried him too far; and, after bitter pro- 
test from the Brazilian government, Britain was forced, on July 
13, to suspend the capture of slave ships in the vicinity of forts 
and garrisons. While the slave trade might not have been the 
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most popular occupation in Brazil, invasion of territorial waters 
was even less palatable. When British pressure had been relieved, 
in the autumn of 1850 Brazil passed and enforced the necessary 
legislation for the final suppression of the trade on her shores."° 

The situation was reversed in the United States. Secretary 
of State Webster had a copy of the documents which Hudson 
had sent to Palmerston as well as the correspondence from David 
Tod, United States minister at Rio de Janeiro, stating that the 
American flag was being used to protect vessels employed in the 
slave trade. “Citizens of the United States are constantly in this 
capital,” Tod had written, “whose only occupation is the buying 
of American vessels with which to supply the slave importers.’ 
But the State Department ordered Tod not to prohibit the grant- 
ing of sea letters to vessels even though their destination was 
obviously Africa. 

Lord Bulwer and Webster said nothing about the pending 
issue, apparently waiting for a break in national and international 
tension during the summer. Meanwhile, thoroughly antagonized 
by the British position, Congress began moves to abrogate Article 
8 of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. By the autumn of 1850 the 

North-South crisis appeared to have passed with the adoption 
of the compromise measures. Brazil had not yet made her de- 
cision against the trade and thus the situation did not appear 
hopeful for Great Britain. Webster chose this time to return the 
British documents to Bulwer with the notation that the Foreign 
Office must have made an error in accusing United States citizens 
of participation in the slave trade. Bulwer simply agreed that 
the accusation was probably an error and asked to be excused.” 

During the next few years problems of slavery continued to 
complicate affairs among the Atlantic nations, France and Great 
Britain made efforts to solve the acute labor situation in their 
Caribbean holdings. In Brazil the slave trade revived briefly, 
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though Brazilian emancipationists were gaining strength, espe- 
cially in the southern coffee-producing areas around Sao Paulo. 
The escape of American slaves across the Rio Grande into Mexico 
added another factor in the conflict of the two nations bordering 
the river. Slavery as an institution became stronger in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, and Spain remained firmly determined to maintain 
a Creole society and a slave economy; she therefore allowed the 
slave trade to the islands to continue.” 

With the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Great Britain 
was relieved of some pressure in the west and thus was able to 
turn her attention to possible danger, from Napoleon III or 
Russia, to her growing interests in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Yet the Court of St. James continued to intervene wherever 
possible in abolishing the slave trade and emancipating the 
slaves. Reports to W liam L. Marcy, the new secretary of state, 
indicated that the British consul at Havana was active in trying 
to suppress the traffic in slaves, and so involved himself in internal 
Cuban affairs. Pierre Soulé, United States minister at Madrid, 
advised that England was forcing Spain to observe her agree- 
ments, to liberate all slaves imported into Cuba since 1821, and 
to consider them enfranchised as libertados, policies which would 
virtually eliminate slavery in the island. 

The conflicting reports on British and Spanish activities, even 
after Marcy had sent a special agent to Cuba to investigate, 
suggest some of the difficulties of a consistent policy of anti- 
slave trade pressure after 1850."° The delicate nature of a British 
policy arose in part from nationalistic opposition to her diplomatic 
policies and the tremendous economic and social problems in the 
British West Indies after emanciation, problems unsolved by the 
importation of large numbers of Chinese and East Indian laborers 
into Guiana and Trinidad. Also after the 1850 compromise Eng- 
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lishmen no doubt had to recognize the apparent unity of the 
United States on the institution of slavery as well as the need to 
avoid armed conflict with the growing power in the western hem- 
isphere. Her Majesty's navy could still browbeat the weak powers, 
but it had to give deference to the strong nations, although the 
London government did manage, in conjunction with Canada, 
to refuse to come to an understanding on returning escaped 
slaves and deserters who fled across the Canadian border." 

In a conciliatory mood Great Britain in 1853 agreed to pay the 
United States the claims arising from the controversial Creole 
case. To the important office of British consul in New York the 
London government appointed a native of the city and a slave 
owner, Anthony Barclay. Finally, in 1853 Lord Clarendon, secre- 
tary of foreign affairs, talked with James Buchanan, then minister 
at the Court of St. James, in an attempt to clear up any misappre- 
hensions. Clarendon asserted that his government w anted only to 
eliminate the slave trade of Spain and Cuba according to exist- 
ing agreements. He was anxious that official British policy be 
known and affirmed that Britain “had never had any negotiations 
of any kind with Spain or attempted to exercise any influence 
over her re specting the condition of the slaves in Cuba.” 

United States policies on slavery remained more stable and 
rational, although the literature of the period and the efforts to 
enforce the Fugitive Slave Act tended to foster a schism. The 
question of slavery was as yet inextricably intertwined with the 
questions of inte smnational riv valry and the right of search. Partly for 
this reason the United States was not anxious to lend her full co- 
operation to any program designed for the abolition of either 
slavery or the slave trade, since this might at the same time en- 
hance the power and prestige of her greatest rival in the western 
hemisphere—Great Britain. Legal commercial rivalry on the 
African coast between the two countries made interference in 
United States maritime enterprises and the stopping of ships 
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more irritating and caused accusations against British motives. 
Consequently while Marcy and dilatory Washington officials were 
affirming a national distaste for the slave trade itself, Congress 
was again threatening to abrogate the treaty article which 
pledged the country to maintain an African squadron to stop 
the trade." 

Several reasons accounted for the continuation of the traffic 
in human cargo. One was that most of the slaves brought across 
the Atlantic Ocean were males, as they sold for higher prices. 
The small number of slave women and resulting low birth 
rate encouraged a continuous flow of new slaves into areas 
where the market was open. In addition, the devastating 
wave of cholera in Cuba in 1853, the increased demand 
for and production of sugar, and the withdrawal of Britain’s 
fleets to protect her territorial and commercial interests else- 
where, all stimulated the trade after 1854. Slave merchants with 
fast ships, built in the East River yards of New York, increased 
their trade, using United States capital for investment, American 
ports for fitting out slavers, and the American flag for protection. 
These facts were known on the floor of Parliament, but the lack 
of criticism reflected either apathy or a reluctant acceptance 
of a situation which could perhaps be alleviated but not elimi- 
nated.’ 

Officially, Great Britain, France, and the United States main- 
tained squadrons off the coast of Africa to halt the slave trade, 
but no squadron possessed a treaty right to search vessels flying 
the colors of either of the other two nations. The British squad- 
ron, except in time of war, was usually larger than treaty 
standards. But the French squadron was small, and the United 
States unit was composed only of from three to four great frig- 
ates, long, large, slow-sailing, deep-draft men-of-war, unable to 
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compete with the sleek, fast, light, shallow-draft slave ships. 
The squadron was kept in the northern latitudes, but the trade 
continued in the southern. According to officers on board, in a 
fifteen months tour of duty off Sierra Leone they were in the 
proper cruising grounds only twenty-two days, thirteen of which 
were spent at anchor. They spent eleven months at Maderia and 
the Cape Verde islands, where they secured supplies, 300 miles 
from the coast and 3,000 miles from the slave market. Trips 
back and forth consumed the remainder of the time. A few naval 
officers recommended a change and Commander Andrew H. 
Foote, later of Fort Donelson fame, fruitlessly revealed the basic 
problem in his Africa and the American Flag, published in New 

York in 1854.’* Thus, while the squadrons were a depressant on 
the trade, the full co-operation of the United States was the 
sine qua non of complete eradication, and it was lacking. 

As the mid-point of the decade neared, the inherent rivalry 
between British and United States commercial and territorial in- 
terests became particularly keen in areas bordering the Atlantic. 
Great Britain was in the midst of tremendous commercial and 
industrial growth. American expansionism was motivated by a 
complex mixture of ideals and interests, but it appeared to the 
British to be associated excessively with slavery expansion. This 
appearance was reinforced when President Franklin Pierce, a 
New Hampshire Democrat, incurred only slight opposition in 
1853 in speaking of the constitutional and legal rights of slavery, 
rights uncolored “by abstract opinions as to their propriety i 
a different state of society .. . .” Close commercial ties of a 
York merchants with the South seemed to be securing certain 
Northern support, however reluctant, for such expansion. And 
certainly the Kansas-Nebraska Act gave at least the appearance 
of removing the barrier against slavery extension into the terri- 
tories of the United States.’ 

Englishmen felt at times that they might be forced to acqui- 
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esce in this foreshadowed slavery expansion; and although they 
were far from enthusiastic about it they pointed out the need 
for caution in coping with the danger. As labor problems in her 
own West Indies increased, Great Britain sought more drastic 
means to solve them. She finally established an apprenticeship 
system, not altogether unlike slav ery, in the islands and Guiana 
for the ostensible purpose of allowing Africans to pay the ex- 
pense of their rescue. Also, her treaties with the African chiefs 
were largely commercial in nature, and she refused to destroy 
the factories along the coast where slavers might purchase Eng- 
lish made supplies for their traffic. Consequently she was accused 
of trying to secure a monopoly in the African market. Conversely, 
the failure of British efforts to establish major cotton-producing 
areas in the West Indies, Egypt, and India helped relations with 
the South; and since the South fought industrial tariff policies 
and sought to build a direct trade with Europe, England was 
bound even closer, despite slavery. Thus common mercantile 
goals plus the fear of a growing France made Britain willing to 
overlook the slavery issue and anxious to ease the strain of rela- 
tions.*° 

Anglo-American rivalry in Africa and Latin America became 
increasingly commercial in nature, the one nation using the 
slavery issue only to pose as the champion of abolition, the other 
acting as defender of freedom of the seas. Agents swept through 
South America signing treaties, Britishers and Americans often 
traveling together. By 1853 the United States chargé d'affaires in 
Buenos Aires reported to Marcy that the trade was “in all these 
countries chiefly in the hands of Englishmen and Americans.” 
He also pointed out that the English minister, with no practical 
purpose beyond commercial competition, introduced the slave 
trade issue “in a spirit of rather vain glorious manifestation of 
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zeal and philanthropy, on the part of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment.” | 

Slavery played a more startling role in Anglo-American con- 
flict in Cuba and Central America. After the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was signed the desire to annex Cuba to the United States 
increased with the realization of the strategic value of the island. 
To this was added a very real fear of Africanization of the island. 
Marcy capitalized on the fact that as long as Cuba remained a 
possession of Spain the island would be a market for slave mer- 
chants. Consequently, the British minister in Madrid had been 
urging Spain to emancipate slaves in Cuba for humanitarian 
reasons and as a means of making the island unpalatable for 
annexation to the United States. Reversing this policy, Lord 
Clarendon in the autumn of 1853 told Buchanan in London that 
his nation would extend only sympathy should Spain, through 
her own negligence, lose Cuba. Lord John Russell advised the 
ambassador in Madrid that the abolition of the slave trade would 
at least be a compensation in the event the island was transferred 
to another power, adding, “for such an exhibition of public feel- 
ing the government of Spain should be prepared.” The problem 
was aggravated by Spain's actions, for these resulted only in 
creating an international state of nervous anxiety. Spain was in 
conflict with Great Britain for not stopping the trade, in conflict 
with the Cuban Creoles for not opening it completely, and in 
conflict with the United States when Spanish cruisers, patroling 
in Cuban waters, attempted to halt the trade in slaves.** The 
trade to Cuba continued, and by Christmas of 1853 the situation 
had reached a disconcerting impasse. 

The acute labor shortage in Cuba resulted in the involvement 
of more United States ships in the increased slave trade. By 
February 1854, in line with Britain’s policy, her cruisers were no 
longer chasing slavers. In the same month Spanish officials con- 
fiscated the Black Warrior in the port of Havana on a technical 
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charge, giving the United States an excuse for action. The be- 
ginning of the Crimean War in the following month eliminated 
the probability of French and British intervention and freed 
the United States to denounce this incident as dishonor to the 
flag and interference in commerce. Thus during the spring Soulé 
used the Black Warrior affair in his discussions with Calder6n 
de la Barca, the Spanish minister, in an unsuccessful effort to 
comply with Marcy’s instructions either to purchase Cuba or 
“detach” the island. In the autumn Soulé discussed the situation 
with Buchanan and John T. Mason, American minister to France. 
The keynote of their recommendation was that if Spain would 
not sell Cuba, then the United States would be justified in taking 
the island from her. The immediate publicity, the reaction 
against it, and the public opinion stirred by this “naked exhibi- 
tion of the union of slavery and diplomacy” led to the rejection 
of the so-called Ostend Manifesto. Marcy then refused to do 
more than try peacefully to purchase the island. Purchase was, 
of course, impossible, and Spain’s reaction to the affair was not 
only to strengthen her grip on the island but also to guarantee 
the institution of slavery in the conservative Cuban society and 
economy.** 

A swiftly moving series of diplomatic crises involving slavery 
began to erupt in 1856. The first of these was in Central America. 
Great Britain had established for the Mosquito Indians the king- 
dom of Mosquitia as a protectorate on the Caribbean coast. 
Later this kingdom had expanded to include the town of San 
Juan, or Greytown, at the mouth of the San Juan River, then a 
part of a proposed canal route. The situation was complicated, af- 
ter the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, by the British an- 
nouncement in 1852 that Roatan and several of the small neigh- 
boring islands in the Bay of Honduras were to be organized by 
Englishmen as the Bay Islands Colony. The United States pro- 
tested, officially using the term Monroe Doctrine for the first 
time, and in 1854 dramatically using a warship to level the city 
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of San Juan.** But Great Britain refused to surrender her pro- 
tectorate over the Mosquito Indians, to cease pushing her Belize 
boundary claims against Guatemala, or to return the Bay Islands 
to Honduras. Furthermore, when William Walker invaded Nica- 
ragua, the nation claiming the Mosquito coast, he helped to 
create the fear of American slavery expansion into Central 
America. 

The possible expansion of the slaveholding nation seemed: 
even more apparent with the hasty Washington recognition of 
Walker's government. Perhaps in the belief that slavery was 
essential to the development of Nicaragua’s rich soil, Walker's 
regime repealed the abolition act passed in 1824 by the Con- 
federated Congress of Central America. The other countries of 
the area, Guatemala, San Salvador, Costa Rica, and Honduras, 
protested against what they considered the policy of the United 
States in supporting filibustering, annexation, and extension of 
slavery. Costa Rica, lying between the two proposed canal routes, 
appealed to Lord Clarendon for arms through her consul general 
in London. He reported from the English capital that British 
arms were immediately available but that the United States and 
England would not go to war. Nevertheless the Central American 
states declared their intention to oust both Walker and American 
influence; consequently even with the exigencies of the Crimean 
War both France and Great Britain rapidly strengthened their 
naval contingents in the vicinity of the Isthmus. These events, 
on the eve of the 1856 Democratic national convention, were 
not without influence; and Walker received vague support when 
the convention expressed the hope of a “regeneration” of Nica- 
ragua.”* Each nation in the crisis, Great Britain, the United 
States, France, and the Central American countries, firmly held 
their positions of poised readiness, with the inherent threat of 
war, through the summer of 1856. 

In October, George M. Dallas, an avowedly moderate Phila- 
delphian who had replaced Buchanan in London, signed a con- 
vention with Lord Clarendon, and the same day Lord Clarendon 
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signed another convention with President Juan Victor Herran 
of Honduras. According to these conventions the Bay Islands 
were to be under the “sovereignty” of Honduras, yet they were 
to comprise an independent state. Slavery, which had never been 
introduced into the islands, was forever prohibited. Southerners 
in the United States Senate felt that the slavery provision was 
“highly offensive,” and the respective conventions were unac- 
ceptable both to the Senate and to the Republic of Honduras.” 
When the Senate approved amendments to the convention, in- 
cluding a positive provision that slavery could be extended to the 
Bay Islands, the London government refused in the early months 
of 1857 to accept the amendments. At the same time, public 
opinion in England appeared rather dismayed at the sequence 
of events. The London Morning Post wrote: 

It may be admitted that slavery is a curse, an involuntary 

legacy, a damnosa hereditas, which the Southern States can- 

not readily remove or easily get rid of; but that they should 

endeavor to extend the system into the free North, and en- 

deavor to introduce it into a few islands on the coast of Cen- 

tral America, must afford matter of deep and lasting regret 

to every one who wishes well to the United States them- 

selves.?7 
The affair remained pending for more than a year, although 
the situation lost some of its relative seriousness with the rise 
of a problem threatening the peace to an even greater extent. 

The new and more serious crisis in the Caribbean and Gulf 

of Mexico in 1858 returned the spotlight to Cuba and crystallized 
a major change in international policy on slavery. After the 
Crimean War ended in 1856, British cruisers pi atrolled the African 
waters. When a slaver was captured the slave ship and the car- 
go were forfeited, and the proceeds were divided among the 
officers and crew of the capturing vessel. But in 1857 Lord 
Napier, the British minister who was the target of official irrita- 
tion in Washington, indicated that his government’s policy was 
weakening. With reference to the raising of the United States 
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flag aboard even a slave ship, Napier reluctantly offered his 
opinion to Secretary of State Lewis Cass that “this precaution 
does not prevent the slaver from visit, but it exonerates him 
from search.” Contrary to this, however, the number of seizures 
increased by the end of the year.** 

In ships registered and owned by citizens of the United States 
and Spain, and a smaller number of Portuguese, British, and 
French vessels, the slave trade increased. Cass pointed out to 
Lord Napier that this traffic in Africans used Cuba as the major 
market and suggested that Great Britain chastise Spain for not 
fulfilling her treaty obligations. The secretary of state adamantly 
refused the right either to search or to visit vessels flying the 
United States flag. Although the United States navy was growing 
steadily during the decade, partly as a protection of American 
commerce from British interference, improved ships were not 
sent to serve in the African squadron, despite several recom- 
mendations made by naval officers.*” Consequently, the squadron 
remained below the standard specified in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty. 

In the early days of 1858 the Emperor of France turned from 
saber-rattling across the English Channel to interests in Medi- 
terranean Europe. By the end of January Napoleon III was 
deeply interested in Italian nationalism and in the acquisition 
of French “natural frontiers.” This freed many British vessels 
from service in the Channel. The following month Lord Pal- 
merston was forced from office on a wave of anti-French senti- 
ment. Lord Derby became the head of the Conservative ministry, 
and Lord Malmesbury became foreign secretary. If Great Britain 
had been using the slave trade as only an excuse to strengthen 
her commercial and nav val position by ‘offensive measures “taken 
in the name of virtue,” the spring of 1858 offered a most pro- 
pitious opportunity. France, the greatest power on the Continent, 
was involved along the shores of the Mediterranean, and in the 
Atlantic the slave trade was increasing. 
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Whatever the motive, Britain prepared her most vigorous 
campaign against the trade. With cruisers already in service, she 
dispatched smaller ships under zealous but inexperienced naval 
officers to Cuban and Gulf waters. By April and May they were 
firing at and searching even American coastal vessels and seizing 
a number of ships off Cuba in addition to the usual seizures off 
Africa. British naval officers sent men in rowboats around Ameri- 
can ships in the harbor at Havana, carefully watching the un- 
loading of cargo. 

The reaction within the United States was immediate and 
virulent. The press spoke of outrages; diplomats spoke of the 
sanctity of the flag. President Buchanan and Secretary Lewis 
Cass were more willing to tolerate abuses of the flag by slavers 
than by British men-of-war. Buchanan, in his annual message, 
said, “The occasional abuse of the flag of any nation is an evil 
less to be deprecated than would be the establishment of any 
regulations which might be incompatible with the freedom of 
the seas.” Cass instructed Dallas in London to notify the British 
government that the United States could not tolerate commercial 
interference and to request the British Admiralty issue orders to 
naval commanders to prevent a recurrence of the complaints. 
Dallas discussed the threatening situation with the foreign office. 
He replied to Cass that Great Britain, anxious not to provoke 
trouble, paid compensation on “an unexceptionably candid and 
fair basis.” 

The payment of compensation did not alleviate the crisis, for 
the seizures continued; also, the Central American conflict had 


not been settled. Therefore with public opinion supporting him, 
Buchanan ordered every United States warship to the Gulf of 
Mexico for the purpose of protecting American merchant vessels. 
In June the Senate, including such stalwart Republican senators 
as William H. Seward, John Hale, and Henry Wilson, unani- 
mously adopted resolutions protesting British actions and ap- 
proving the President’s decision. Senators Seward, Robert 
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Toombs, and Stephen A. Douglas “raved against England, and 
shrieked for war . . . .” In London, Dallas sent strong protests 
to Lord Malmesbury, pointing out “the excited condition of the 
public mind in the United States.”** The situation reached a 
point so critical and explosive that in Washington, Lord Napier 
on his own authority advised the admiral on the West Indian 
station to suspend further action until definite instructions were 
received from the Admiralty. The immediate decision was thus 
placed in the hands of the London government. 

The decision was made in London with a weather eye to sev- 
eral significant factors. With the recognition of the United States 
as a world power, enthusiasm in England for the suppression 
of the slave trade had waned. Opposition to the slave trade had 
cost British taxpayers some five million dollars, and the Negro 
yet remained in “economic and moral degradation,” particularly 
in Haiti, where emancipation had been both first and complete. 
In view of the apparently unrewarded expense, the London 
Times advocated a policy of transporting across the Atlantic 
liberated slaves taken as prisoners in internal wars in Africa, 
despite recognition that this act would promote wars among 
the native chiefs. The Anti-Coercionists in Parliament, who ab- 
horred abolition by force, claimed adde d support because of 
“a considerable change in public opinion.” The mercantile class 
in England supported American protests against the right of 
visit and search, and the press on the whole was sympathetic. 
In the middle of June, the most critical month, the London Times 
seemed to epitomize the British position in speaking of the 
United States: “It is no business of ours to drill them into virtue. 
It may be a duty to try persuasion and remonstrance; but if they 
smile at our persuasion and reject our remonstrances, we must 
needs stop short.”** 

The British government quickly reacted to the pressures from 
abroad and at home. In the debates in Parliament on June 17 and 
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18 the ministry completely capitulated on rights of visit and 
search. Even Lord Lyndhurst, aging and intensely nationalistic, 
who had been born in Boston before the American Revolution, 
said in the House of Lords, 

We have abandoned no right for in point of fact no right 

such as that which is contended has ever existed. We have, 

my Lords, abandoned the assumption of a right and in doing 

so we have, I think, acted justly, prudently and wisely. 

Lord Malmesbury immediately sent orders to the Cuban 

squadron to discontinue searching American vessels until some 
arrangement could be made for mutual patrols. Celebrating 
Independence Day in London, Dallas announced to a group of 
his fellow countrymen that the United States had achieved “the 
termination of that for which we have struggled for nearly half 
a century.”*° 


Great Britain made her withdrawal from the Caribbean a slow 
one, trying to make a graceful exit and to salvage any possible 
prestige from the diplomatic shambles. She attempted a policy 
of visitation only—and that merely to affirm the nationality of 


a vessel that would not show her colors. Detention and visitation 
of vessels therefore continued for several months and heightened 
Anglo-American tension. Lord Malmesbury then made several 
attempts to arrange a system of joint cruising, but Cass and 
Dallas again refused. Although complaining of the expense of 
returning Africans rescued from captured slave ships, Buchanan 
would not even accept Great Britain’s offer to receive them into 
the British West Indies.”* 

Rebuffed on each proposal, and critical of both France and 
Spain for their lack of support, Malmesbury threatened to 
abandon the policy of protecting Cuba if Spain continued to 
allow the slave trade into the island.*’ A short time later the 
Admiralty withdrew its cruisers and smaller ships from Cuban 
waters and permitted the anti-slave-trade squadron to patrol 
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only the African coast. British interests turned eastward. During 
1858 she focused her attention on the war with China and moved 
in India, where she ended the political powers of the British 
East India Company and assumed crown control of the govern- 
ment of India. In addition, London vigorously protested French 
organization of the Suez Canal Company, with its plan for a 
superior highway to the East and to India. 

Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury then abandoned the for- 
mer British position in Central America. They sent Sir William 
Gore Ousley to the area to negotiate treaties agreeable to the 
American attitude under the Clay ton-Bulwer Treaty. In 1859 
Britain recognized Honduras as the owner of the Bay Islands, 
with no restrictions on slavery. She settled the Guatemala boun- 
dary question, turned over the Mosquito coast to Nicaragua in 
1860, and established the city of San Juan as a free port.** Thus, 
she practically withdrew from Central America, with the excep- 
tion of her old settlement at Belize. 

Meanwhile, with the end of the threat of interference by the 
British navy there was no longer an acceptable reason for Ameri- 
can inaction in halting the slave trade. Therefore in 1859 the 
United States began complying with the terms of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty by stationing four ships off the Guinea coast 
and two off each side of Cuba. Their instructions, however, 
differed from those given to French and British cruisers in stres- 
sing the protection of American merchant vessels against foreign 
interference rather than the suppression of the slave trade. 
Buchanan proudly boasted that the fathers of the Republic in 
advance of all other nations had condemned the trade in African 
slaves. In Congress greater appropriations were made for light 
swift steamers. Nathaniel Gordon of Maine, captain of the slave 
ship Erie that operated out of New York between Havana and 
the Congo, was one of those arrested in 1860. He achieved in 
1862 the unique, although dubious, distinction of being the only 
United States citizen hanged under American laws against the 
slave trade. 
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This newly strengthened attitude met difficulties and, without 
the pressure of Great Britain, threatened to fall apart. Buchanan, 
one of the promoters of the Ostend Manifesto, continued in his 
attempt to purchase Cuba, but the Senate declined to appro- 
priate funds for the purpose. He pointed out that Cuba as a 
market for the slave trade was the basic factor underlying the 
tremendous cost of returning Africans rescued from the captured 
slavers to their homeland. Dissension grew also within the pro- 
gram itself. Although the effectiveness of the squadrons in- 
creased, it did so, as one commander wrote to the Secretary of 
the Navy, he the face of positive discouragement from the De- 
partment.”*? Consequently Buchanan devised a naval policy that 
could appeal to all elements who wished to acquire Cuba and 
also to abolitionists who wished to eliminate the slave trade. 
Aroused Spanish antagonism might well substitute for the former 
British interference as a cohesive force in the United States. 

Without any “right-of-search” clause in either Spanish-Ameri- 
can or Franco-American treaties, additional cruisers of the United 
States moved into Cuban waters during the spring of 1860. They 
began stopping Spanish and French vessels, searching suspected 
ships, and capturing slavers. Buchanan explained the violation 
of the recently acknowledged principles of freedom of the seas 
by a moral justification. On May 19, in his message to Congress, 
he said, “It is truly lamentable that Great Britain and the United 
States should be obliged to expend such a vast amount of money 
and treasure for the suppression of the African slave trade, and 
this when the only portions of the civilized world where it is 
tolerated and encouraged are the Spanish islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico.” Spain reacted quickly to the seizures. Gabriel Garcia 
Tassara, the Spanish minister in Washington, vigorously pro- 
tested to Cass about the “irregularities” committed by 
United States cruisers off the Cuban coast. He demanded a ces- 
sation of the aanevanr wee in Cuban shipping, since the two na- 
tions had no right-of-search treaties. By autumn the Madrid 
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government prepared plans to send new personnel to Cuba with 
the zeal to stop the slave trade, which was the ostensible point 
of conflict with the United States.* 

Consequently at the time of Abraham Lincoln’s election in 
1860, policies with reference to slavery were without their 
former significance. The antagonism of Spain was not sufficient 
to create a cementing force within the United States. Affairs 
with Great Britain were at their most peaceful level in several 
years. Buchanan reported to Congress in his annual message in 
December 1860 that the conflicts with Britain were concluded 
“in a final settlement entirely satisfactory to this government.” 
Meanwhile, the end of the pressure, especially from Great 
Britain, reduced one of the forces for nationalism and union with- 
in the United States. As disunion loomed larger some writers 
warned of the possible consequences to the international position 
of the nation. The Philadelphia Public Ledger cautioned that 
without union 

the proud title of “a citizen of the United States” could be 
claimed no longer, and having no nationality commanding 
the respect of the world, our persons and property would 
be secure in no part of the globe . . . . Our property would 
be exposed to robbery upon the sea, our flag to insult without 
redress... 4” 
These, in essence, were disastrous consequences which union 
alone had prevented during the decade. 

In the United States during the 1850's, British efforts to inter- 
vene acted as a nationalizing force, binding the sections together. 
Thus the navy was improved, in a period of peace and with the 
support of all sections, for the protection of commerce, the flag, 
and the principle of freedom of the seas. While Britain inter- 
fered and threatened, humanitarian sentiment could not com- 
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pete with patriotism. For the sanctity of private property and 
the grandeur of national power and prestige were more tangible 
and of firmer fiber than the national conscience. After the diplo- 
matic victory of 1858-1859 the foreign pressure which had been 
a cementing factor in the United States was gone. The with- 
drawal of this foreign threat removed another common bond 
of North and South. After the departure of this aggressive force, 
its role was assumed by a slaveholding region which had been 
attempting to develop its own national consciousness. 

Meanwhile the South was more deeply committed to the pres- 
ervation of slavery. The barren diplomatic victories it had won, 
often by default, helped to make it aggressive in defending the 
institution. Viewing the results of emancipation elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in the West Indies, confirmed Southerners’ fears. They 
realized perhaps that the institution of slavery was like a tumor- 
ous growth within society, but as each year passed the remedy 
appeared more bitter, the operation of cutting it out more ghastly, 
and the postsurgical results more disastrous. Thus, the South’s 
instransigence grew. 

So it may well be that the change which occurred in 1858-1859 
in relaxation of British pressure had a serious and direct relation 
to the outbreak of the Civil War. Nationalistic sentiment had 
been counterpoised against antislavery sentiment in the Atlantic 
community. The crisis of 1861 was manifestly threatening to 
shift the whole weight of nationalism against the South and 
against slavery—thus uniting antislavery and nationalism in one 
movement instead of keeping the two offsetting each other. If 
this be true, the restoration of an earlier condition when slavery 
was not the all-dominating question on the scene but subordinate 
to nationalism could perhaps have lessened the danger of domes- 
tic strife, as Seward evidently believed when he penned his April 
Fools’ Day memorandum. 





Annual Report of the 


Secretary-Treasurer 
By BENNETT H. WALL* 


; = IATION AFFAIRS IN THE YEAR 1960 HAVE PROVIDED FOR 
the secretary and his staff much work and little amusement. 
Regular business affairs have been handled without difficulty. 
The excellent co-operation of Managing Editor William H. 
Masterson, Associate Editor Andrew Forest Muir, and others 
engaged in bringing the Journal out has alleviated many of the 
problems that previously engaged the business office of the 
Association. 

The Association entered the year 1960 with 2,090 members 
and with assets of $14,864.56. An additional benefit was the fact 
that well-selected committee chairmen were ready to work. 
President William B. Hesseltine and those he appointed came 
through on schedule in every instance. The membership com- 
mittee began their solicitation in the early spring. Their activity 
is reflected in the statistics on new members added during the 
year. Chairman John Duffy reported that recruiting all types 
of membe rs, but especially libraries, was rendered easier by the 
regular appearance of the Journal. William A. Settle, Jr., local 
arrangements chairman, seemed to have every Association affair 
scheduled and ready by the time the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association met in Louisville in the spring. His excellent 
work is reflected in the success of the Tulsa meeting. The prefer- 
ential ballots for the president and the Council attached to the 
dues cards were returned to Robert H. Woody, nominations 
committee chairman, in about the same proportion as in previous 
years. Also, as in previous years, the same number of persons 
mailed the dues check to Mr. W oody and the ballot to the secre- 
tary. To the delight of all concerned, Edward Younger, program 
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chairman, and his committee had mimeographed copies of the 
Tulsa meeting program circulating in the early spring. Equally 
delightful to the secretary and the printers was the fact that 
there were few changes between the mimeographed copy circu- 
lated in May and the printed program. Chairman James W. 
Silver, of the Sydnor Award committee, in his usual inimitable 
fashion, brain-picked virtually every professor of history who 
reads (a difficult task?). As you know, he ignored the somber 
pronouncements of these individuals and with his committee 
decided which book on Southern history merited the Sydnor 
Prize for the years 1958-1959. All this indicates that in some 
manner President Hesseltine so stirred his chairmen that they 
performed well the tasks delegated to them. 

As of December 31, 1960, the Association office records 2,147 
members of the Association. Of this number thirty are life mem- 
bers, sixty-three are exchanges, 710 are libraries, and the others 
are regular members. Within the membership there are approxi- 
mately three hundred student members. States with more than a 
hundred members are Texas, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Louisiana. We now have members or exchanges 
in forty-nine states and in sixteen foreign countries. During the 


year ten members resigned and 118 were dropped for nonpay- 


ment of dues. There are also twenty-nine paid-up members who 
have failed to notify us of address change »s and who are in the no 
address file. The secretary regrets to announce the deaths of the 
following members reported during 1960: Granville Beardsley, 
Chicago, Illinois; J. Harold Easterby, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Henry P. Kendall, Boston, Massachusetts: John A. Kinnaman, 
Charleston, West Virginia; and J. Harold Wolfe, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 

Since your humble secretary assumed the task of keeping 
track of the business affairs of the Association there has been 
an expansion in the membership of almost 700 members. The 
bulk of this increase was reflected in the number of individual 
memberships. The duties of the secretary increase, and it is far 
more expensive to serve individual members than to service in- 
stitutional memberships. Through both the office of the secre- 
tary and of the editor there flows a constant stream of returned 
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Journals, dues cards, programs, and other mail. To the credit of 
the editorial staff at Rice University the secretary would point 
out that they have devised an excellent system of kee eping the 
mailing list. It is the opinion of the secretary that no other pro- 
fessional society has such a low percentage of incorrect addresses 
as is reflected by returned Journals. However, to the continued 
confusion of both offices, members constantly fail to provide 
address changes, thereby doubling the work in both places. As 
proof of the adage about absent-minded professors, both the 
secretary and the editor have photostatic proof that some mem- 
bers in reporting their address changes will incorrectly spell 
their own names and give incorrect new addresses. As all mem- 
bers are not known personally to the editor and the secretary, 
such changes are made as directed. There then follows supple- 
mentary changes correcting the original error. Fortunately this 
type of error does not occur often. 

To the secretary and his staff the problem of the business 
affairs of the Association must ever be viewed within the per- 
spective of a complete operation. As the Association’s budget 
does not provide for other than part-time and piecemeal secre- 
tarial and student assistance the business affairs are handled 
on the basis of selected priority. This always complicates the 
problem of administering Association business since individual 
members consider their requests not in the light of total Associa- 
tion business but as personal rush matters. This often leads to 
letters which go into the file of the secretary labeled “Letters 
of Remonstrance” to be treasured and exhibited to those in doubt. 
However, the secretary would again point out that he remains 
a full-time staff member at his university with a teaching load 
of twelve hours. Irrespective of the opinion of members as to 
whether or not he earns his secretarial stipend, the fact remains 
that teaching is his livelihood. 

There are those who point out that university sponsors for 
such an office can be secured. The question is whether many 
institutions under present inflationary circumstances can afford 
to contribute the necessary three or four dollars per member 
such sponsorship would entail. This latter figure is used advisedly, 
as conservative figures bear out the fact that at the present time 
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the Southern Historical Association and its Journal are being 
sponsored by the William Marsh Rice University to the extent 
of more than $8 per member. If such a sponsor could be found 
then it would well behoove the Association to transfer the office 
of secretary to that place. With such a transfer there should go 
an advertisement in the Journal: 


WANTED—A SECRETARY-TREASURER 

He must be both a man of vision and dull, an after-dinner 
speaker, a before and after dinner guzzler, a night owl, able 
to travel all day, report all night, and still appear fresh the 
next day. He must learn to sleep at any time, or do without 
sleep, eat six meals a day, or not at all, so he can entertain 
friends. He must be able to entertain wives, and female 
friends, without becoming amorous, thereby freeing profes- 
sors for scholarly consultations. He must have unlimited en- 
durance, be able to delight in frequent wine, wind, and gab 
sessions; must be an expert talker, liar, traveler, and be well- 
posted on ali national problems and local issues. Further- 
more, he must be ugly and old enough to be trusted by hus- 
bands, and attractive enough to be interesting to wives. 
Scholars need not apply. 

On Wednesday night, November 9, 1960, the Executive Coun- 
cil voted to accept the invitation of the University of Miami to 
hold the 1962 annual meeting there. The 1961 meeting will be 
held in Chattanooga on November 9, 10, and 11, 1961, with 
the Hotel Patten as headquarters hotel. Additional details on 
both meetings will appear from time to time in the “Historical 
News and Notices” section of the Journal. At the same meeting 
the Executive Council approved, upon the recommendation of 
Managing Editor Masterson, the appointment to the Board of 

Editors of Weymouth T. Jordan of Florida State University and 
Edward Younger of the University of Virginia, to replace W illiam 
R. Hogan and J. Carlyle Sitterson, whose terms have expired. 

Business affairs of the Association continue to waver between 
the red and the black. During the year some of the newer bonds 
of the Association were traded for a different series drawing a 
much higher rate of interest. These will begin to return more 
interest soon. Advertising in the Journal and the program and 
the sale of back numbers continues to provide the balance neces- 
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sary to keep the Association in the black. These matters have 
been properly discussed before the Executive Council in con- 
siderable detail, as have all other affairs herein mentioned. 

On November 10, 1960, the Council recommendation to in- 
crease the dues to $5.00 was approved at the annual business 
meeting. This dues increase may provide the necessary funds 
for the increase in service costs as well as the anticipated in- 
crease in publishing costs. The secretary would call attention to 
the fact that the item in the financial re port under “receipts” 
for sale of back numbers cannot be budgeted each year at that 


figure. There are no longer available for sale complete sets of 


the Journal. Many individual issues are in short supply. 

The secretary before concluding this report wishes to point 
out a gem that was called to his attention by Mrs. Neva Arm- 
strong, who, in addition to full-time employment in his depart- 
ment, has spent evenings and weekends doing much of the work 
that goes with the conduct of his office. She picked this passage 
up the secretary knows not where. Despite the lack of a proper 
footnote, he often considers it as a pillar of fire by night and a 
cloud by day: 


THE ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 


If he writes a letter, it’s too long; 

If he writes a postcard, it’s too short; 

If he doesn’t send notices, he’s worthless; 

If he attends committee meetings, he’s buttin’ in; 
If he stays away, he’s a shirker and a slacker; 

If he duns the members for dues, he’s insulting; 
If he fails to collect dues, he’s slipping; 

If he asks for advice, he’s not competent; 

If he doesn’t ask for advice, he’s a know-it-all; 

If he writes complete reports, they're too long; 

If he condenses them, they're incomplete; 

If he talks on a subject, he’s trying to run things; 
If he remains quiet, he has lost interest completely; 
So—what the heckzee to do? 





SECRETARY-TREASURER REPORI 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1960 


Balance as of January 1, 1960: 
Investments: 
1 U. S. Saving Bond, 
Series F @ $370.00 $ 370.00 
4 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F @ $740.00 2,960.00 
8 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series ] @ $720.00. 5,760.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $3,700.00. 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1950-1960 1,908.60 
Total investments $14,698.60 
Checking account, First 


National Bank, Lexington, 

Ky. (December 31, 

1959 ) 165.96 
Total ($14,864.56 ) 


Receipts, January 1—-December 31, 1960: 


Annual dues collected $7, 
Back numbers and reprints 1, 
Advertising in Journal and 
program 
Other 
Interest on Savings Bonds 
collected at bond 
transfer 
Interest on Savings Bonds, 
accrued but not col- 
lected, 1960 
Total receipts $10,145.87 
Total to be ac- 
counted for 


$25,010.43 
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Disbursements, January 1—December 31, 1960: 
For printing: 
Vol. XXVI (Feb., Aug., and 
Nov.) Journal of Southern 
History (Includes title page 


and index; Vol. XXVI) . $5,424.05 
Journal mailing envelopes, 


etc. (Rice) 455.75 
Total Journal printing... (5,879.80) 
Stationery, dues cards, 

membership committee 

forms, etc. 389.75 
Program, 1960 meeting 390.00 
Total other printing ( 779.75) 

Total printing $ 6,659.55 
Miscellaneous Expenses: 
Postage and postal 

mailing 343.00 
Office supplies 49.00 
Freight and express 83.49 
Telephone and 

telegraph 56.28 
Service charges on office 

equipment 7.68 
Secretary's bond 

($20,000 premium ) 52.00 
Southern Humanities 

Conference 10.00 
Committee expenses 150.80 

Total miscellaneous 
expense ( 752.25) 
Secretarial assistance $1,079.75 
Clerical hire 263.00 
Boxing, moving back 

issues to new storage 118.50 

Total staff compensation. (1,461.25) 
Total miscellaneous 
expenses 2,213.50 











SECRETARY-TREASURER REPORT 


Other Expenses: 
Secretary's 
compensation $1,000.00 
Total other expenses $ 1,000.00 
Total disbursements ( 9,873.05) 
Balance $15,137.38 
Total accounted 
for 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $370.00 $ 370.00 
4 U. S. Savings Bonds, 


Series F @ $740.00 2,960.00 
6 U. S. Savings Bonds, 

Series J @ $720.00 4,320.00 
3 U. S. Savings Bonds, 

Series H @ $500.00 1,500.00 


1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $3,700.00 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not 
Collected 1950-1961 2,269.50 
Total investments $15,119.50 
Checking account, First 
National Bank, Lexington, 
Ky. (December 31, 
1960) 17.88 
Total 


$25,010.43 











Notes and Documents 


Geography and Politics: Voting on Reform 
Issues in the United States Senate, 1911-1916 


By HOWARD W. ALLEN 


* E 1940 HISTORIANS HAVE ATTEMPTED TO DEVELOP A BETTER 
understanding of the “Progressive Era” (1900-1917) by analyzing 
the characteristics of the progressive reformers—their social 
status, their occupations, their level of formal education, their 
economic standing, their ethnic and geographical backgrounds." 
Three of these historians—Richard Hofstadter, George E. Mowry, 
and Russel B. Nye—have focused considerable attention on the 
geographical backgrounds of the reformers. 

Nye in Midwestern Progressive Politics (1951) emphasized 
the Midwestern and sectional character of progressive reform. 
The Middle Western progressive reformers were pictured in 
his book as the dominant and most significant group of sup- 
porters of reform in the “Progressive Era,” and, conversely, 
Easterners were pictured as dominant in anti-reform groups. 
Writing about the factional quarrels in the Republican party 
during the Taft administration, he declared, 

The struggle was, in essence, a contest for control of the 
Republican party, to decide whether it would become a pro- 
gressive party, dominated by the Midwest, or a conservative 
party, dominated by the East. 


1A. D. Chandler, Jr., “The Origins of Progressive Leadership” in Theodore 
Roosevelt, Letters, Elting Morison, ed. (8 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1954), VIII, 
1462-65; Eric F. Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny: A History of Modern 
American Reform (New York, 1952), 74; Kenneth W. Hechler, Insurgency: Per- 
sonalities and Politics of the Taft Era (New York, 1940), 16; Richard Hofstadter, 
The Age of Reform (New York, 1956), 131-72; Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson 
and the Progressive Era (New York, 1954), 1-2; George Mowry, The California 
Progressives ( Berkeley, Cal., 1951), 86-88; George Mowry, The Era of Theodore 
Roosevelt (New York, 1958), 59-105; and Russel B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive 
Politics (East Lansing, Mich., 1951), 1-27. 
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A similar East-Midwest split, Nye maintained, existed in the 
Democratic party.” 

Hofstadter in The Age of Reform (1956) suggested, in con- 
trast to Nye, that the reform movement was “nationwide.” 
He pointed out that the reformers lived “in a score of cities 
and hundreds of towns, particularly in the East but also in the 
nation at large.” Regarding the manner in which Theodore 
Roosevelt modified the appeal of William Jennings Bryan, 
Hofstadter wrote, “In this way Progressivism became nation- 
wide and bipartisan, encompassing Democrats and Repub- 
licans, county and city, East, West, and South.” 

Mowry in The Era of Theodore Roosevelt (1958) also de- 
scribed the reform movement as nationwide, devoting a large 
portion of one chapter to evidence showing the national charac- 
ter of the city and state reform movement. But Mowry also 
seemed to suggest that progressive reform was stronger in the 
West than it was elsewhere in the nation, for he emphasized 
that the states “west of the Alleghenies” led in the adoption of 
progressive reforms.‘ Thus, Mowry agreed with Hofstadter that 
progressive reform was nationwide but accepted Nye’s argument 
in part by suggesting that the reform movement had a Western 
flavor. 

In order to provide further evidence concerning the geo- 
graphic backgrounds of the progressive reformers and of their 
opponents, this note analyzes the votes in the United States 
Senate from 1911 through 1916 and compares the geographical 
backgrounds of senators who voted in favor of reform with the 
geographical backgrounds of senators who voted against reform. 
Obviously a study of the voting in the Senate for six years is 
not the same as a study of the entire progressive reform move- 
ment. Voting in the Senate, however, is one facet of history 
which is significant, which can be readily examined, and which 
might contribute more precise knowledge concerning the geo- 
graphical origins of the progressive reformers. 

Two standards have been employed to determine what bills 


2Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics, 272-89 
Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 131-37 
4Mowry, Era of Theodore Roosevelt, 59-84. 
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and resolutions constituted the progressive “reform votes” in the 
Senate during the years from 1911 through 1916. One standard 
was derived from the judgments expressed by some historians 
of the period. Seven works on the “Progressive Era” by well- 
known historians—B. P. DeWitt, H. U. Faulkner, Henry Pringle, 
George E. Mowry, R. B. Nye, Eric F. Goldman, and Arthur S. 
Link—have been examined.’ These seven historians cited the 
measures and actions listed below as reform issues. The number 
in parentheses after each measure indicates the number of his- 
torians who mentioned the reform measure in question. 

Underwood Tariff (7) 

Income Tax (some historians cite the income tax amendment 
to the federal constitution, some cite the income tax amend- 
ment to the Underwood Tariff, and some cite both) (6) 

Federal Reserve act (7) 

Federal Farm Loan act (4) 

Federal Child Labor act (4) 

Women’s Suffrage amendment (4) 

LaFollette Seamen’s act (6) 


Clayton Anti-trust act (7) 

Federal Trade Commission act (5) 

Confirmation of Louis Brandeis as Supreme Court justice (4) 

Adamson (8-hour day for railroad employees) act (4) 

Direct election of senators amendment (4) 

On these twelve issues there exist nineteen recorded final 
votes.* Table 1A that follows is a list of Republican senators who 


5B. P. DeWitt, The Progressive Movement (New York, 1915); H. U. Faulkner, 
The Struggle for Social Justice (New York, 1931); Henry Pringle, The Life and 
Times of William Howard Taft (2 vols., New York, 1939); George Mowry, 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement (Madison, Wis., 1947); Nye, 
Midwestern Progressive Politics; Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny; and 
Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era. Mowry, Era of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, is not included as it does not treat the years 1911-1916. 

®There was no roll call vote when the LaFollette Seamen’s act first passed 
the Senate. See Congressional Record, XLIX, 4588. There was, however, a vote 
on the bill after it was reported from the House-Senate conference committee. 
This vote is included in Table 1. The tax amendment to the Constitution was 
passed in the Senate before 1911; the first income tax became law as an amend- 
ment to the Underwood Tariff, but there was not a roll call vote on the tax 
amendments to that tariff bill which can be considered to have expressed sena- 
torial opinion on the entire tax amendment. The “reform votes” passed by Senate 
roll call may be found in the Congressional Record, XLVII, 1924-25; L, 4617, 
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voted fifty per cent or more in favor of the nineteen “reform 
votes,” with the names on the list ranked according to the per- 
centage of pro-reform votes. Table 1B enumerates the Republican 
senators who opposed the “reform votes.” In Tables 2A and 2B 
the Democratic senators are ranked in the same fashion as the 
Republican senators in Tables 1A and 1B. As all Democrats 
supported over fifty per cent of the “reform votes,” they have 
been arbitrarily divided at ninety per cent. 


TABLE 1A _ 


VOTE OF REPUBLICAN SENATORS WHO SUPPORTED THE “REFORM VOTES.” 
THIS LIST INCLUDES ONLY SENATORS WHO VOTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES. 





No. Pro- No. Anti- % Pro- 
Name Reform Reform Total Reform 


. Poindexter, Washington 17 0 7 100 
Crawford, South Dakota 6 1 7 86 
. LaFollette, Wisconsin 10 2 . 83 
Kenyon, lowa 1] 73 
. Norris, Nebraska 12 71 
. Curtis, Kansas 4 67 
. Perkins, California 10 67 
. Clapp, Minnesota 1] 65 
. Cummins, Iowa 60 
. Fall, New Mexico 60 
. Brady, Idaho 58 
2. Jones, Washington 57 
. Works, California 56 
. Sterling, South Dakota 55 
5. Clark, Wyoming 50 
. Stephenson, Wisconsin 50 


] 

z. 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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TABLE 1B 


VOTE OF REPUBLICAN SENATORS WHO OPPOSED THE “REFORM VOTES.” 
THIS LIST INCLUDES ONLY SENATORS WHO VOTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES. 





No. Pro- No. Anti- @ Anti- 
Name Reform Reform Total Reform 


@ a 10 


1. Brandegee, Connecticut 0 10 
2. Dillingham, Vermont 0 10 10 
3. DuPont, Delaware 0 8 8 


5347; LI, 1230, 1488, 5108, 14610, 16170(a), 16170(b), 14796, 14797(a), 
14797(b), 14802; LII, 4817; LIII, 7412, 12313, 9032, 13655. 
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Lodge, Massachusetts 
Page, Vermont 
Penrose, Pennsylvania 
Oliver, Pennsylvania 
Lippit, Rhode Island 
Root, New York 

. Smith, Michigan 

. Smoot, Utah 

2. Gallinger, New Hampshire 
3. Colt, Rhode Island 

4. Sherman, Illinois 

. McCumber, North Dakota 
. McLean, Connecticut 
. Burton, Ohio 

. Warren, Wyoming 

. Borah, Idaho 

. Bristow, Kansas 

. Weeks, Massachusetts 
2. Townsend, Michigan 

3. Sutherland, Utah 

. Gronna, North Dakota 
5. Nelson, Minnesota 


$9 POND OU > 
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TABLE 2A 


VOTE OF DEMOCRATIC SENATORS WHO SUPPORTED THE “REFORM VOTES.” 
THIS LIST INCLUDES ONLY SENATORS WHO VOTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES. 





No. Pro- No. Anti- % Pro- 
Name Reform Reform Total Reform 


1. Chamberlain, Oregon 18 0 f 100 
2. Chilton, West Virginia 17 0 100 
3. Hitchcock, Nebraska 10 0 100 
4. Hollis, New Hampshire 1] 0 100 
5. Hughes, New Jersey 15 0 : 100 
6. Kern, Indiana 12 0 é 100 
. Lea, Tennessee 12 0 100 
. Lewis, Illinois 13 0 : 100 
. Owen, Oklahoma 12 0 é 100 
. Pittman, Nevada 14 0 100 
. Robinson, Arkansas 10 100 
2. Shafroth, Colorado 15 100 
3. Sheppard, Texas 17 100 
. Smith, Arizona 10 100 
. Thompson, Kansas 17 100 
. Walsh, Montana 12 100 
. Pomerene, Ohio 16 94 
. Swanson, Virginia 17 94 
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. Newlands, Nevada 13 
. O'Gorman, New York 13 
. Johnson, Maine 11 
2. Lee, Maryland 12 
. Martin, Virginia 12 
. Shields, Tennessee 11 





TABLE 2B 


VOTE OF DEMOCRATIC SENATORS WHO SUPPORTED LESS THAN 90% OF 
THE “REFORM VOTES.” THIS LIST INCLUDES ONLY SENATORS WHO VOTED 
MORE THAN FIVE TIMES. 





No. Pro- No. Anti- % Pro- 
Name Reform Reform Total Reform 


. James, Kentucky 8 
. Ashurst, Arizona 15 
. Gore, Oklahoma ¥ 
Myers, Montana 14 
Lane, Oregon 13 
. Ransdell, Louisiana 13 
. Vardaman, Mississippi 13 
. Smith, Maryland 1] 
9. Smith, South Carolina 11 
. Bryan, Florida 13 
. Martine, New Jersey 13 
dae Reed, Missouri 13 
3. Fletcher, Florida 14 
. Shively, Indiana 7 
5. Simmons, North Carolina 14 
3. Stone, Missouri 5 
. Bankhead, Alabama 12 
. Smith, Georgia 9 
. Thornton, Louisiana i) 
. Culberson, Texas 8 
. Overman, North Carolina 11 
2. Bacon, Georgia 5 
3. Williams, Mississippi 11 
Tillman, South Carolina 4 


9 89 
17 $s 
88 

88 

87 

87 

87 

85 

$5 

81 

81 

81 
78 


] 

2 
3 
4. 
3. 
6 
S 
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Tables 1 and 2 show that the voting was sectional, for Réepub- 
lican senators from west of the Mississippi River tended to sup- 
: 7. 

port the “reform votes” and Republican senators from east of 
the Mississippi River tended to oppose the same measures. In the 
Democratic party the East-West division is not so apparent as 
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it is in the Republican, although, among Democratic senators 
who supported less than ninety per cent of the “reform votes,” 
Westerners are in the minority. In addition, in the Democratic 
party most Southern senators are found in the group which sup- 
ported less than ninety per cent of the “reform votes.” Thus, 
Western senators in both the Republican and Democratic parties 
tended to provide the most consistent support for the “reform 
votes” while Eastern and Southern senators provided the most 
consistent opposition. 

The above standard of estimating what bills were reform bills 
and what individuals were pro-reform is based on the judgments 
expressed by the seven enumerated historians. That standard 
has the disadvantage of being based upon a small sample. As there 
were approximately 1,260 roll call votes taken in the Senate 
between 1911 and 1916,’ this list of nineteen votes constitutes 
a sample of less than two per cent. This weakness becomes ap- 
parent when Tables 1 and 2 are analyzed. Borah of Idaho and 
Bristow of Kansas are on the list of opponents of reform in Table 
1, although four or more of the historians listed on page three 
considered them to be leading progressive reformers. In Table 
2, every Democratic senator appears as a supporter of reform 
legislation. As the possibility that every Democratic senator was 
a progressive reformer seems unlikely, one might conclude that 
most of the bills voted on were Democratic measures and that 
consideration of final votes alone is not adequate indication of 
reform sentiment among Democratic senators. 

Consequently, in order to enlarge the number of votes to be 
used to determine who were the senators who supported reform 
measures, the author of this note has attempted to examine every 
roll call taken in the Senate between 1911 and 1917° on bills, 


resolutions, and amendments which seemed to him to have pre- 


sented to the Senate a clear-cut choice between supporting or 
opposing progressive reform. From the Congressional Record, 
355 votes were selected on the basis of the brief descriptions in 
the index. This means that 355 votes were examined; 900 were 
not studied. 


tIbid., XLVIII-LIV. 
8Ibid., XLVIII-L1. 
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Some of the 355 votes seemed upon closer examination not to 
involve clear-cut issues, because pro- and anti-reform measures 
were intermingled in the same amendment. For example, in the 
Congressional Record, LIV, 4518, Senator Lodge proposed an 
amendment to an income tax measure which provided that the 
highest tariff duties should be applied to goods not produced in 
conformity with the child labor law of 1916. This motion thus 
coupled a proposal for higher tariffs (an anti-reform measure in 
the judgment of the writer) with a proposal to penalize the use 
of child labor (a pro-reform measure ). This vote and others like 
it were not counted. In addition, many votes upon what appeared 
to be reform issues resulted in a “partisan vote.” A “partisan 
vote” has been arbitrarily defined as a vote where fewer than 
three Republicans or Democrats crossed party lines to vote with 
the opposition. All “partisan votes” were excluded. 

By this process 355 votes were examined, 221 were rejected, 
and 134 were accepted as “reform votes.”’ A topical breakdown 
of the “reform votes” follows: 


Trust regulation 43 votes 
Political reforms 11 votes 
Child labor reforms 9 votes 
Labor reforms 18 votes 
Tariff reforms 3 votes 
Tax reforms 19 votes 
Conservation 18 votes 
Agricultural reforms 5 votes 


Miscellaneous 8 votes 


Total 134 votes 


*Ibid., XLVII, 1924(a), 1925, 1966, 1645, 1682; XLVI, 1631, 1638(a), 
1638(b), 1641-42, 7969, 5959(a), 5959(b), 6941, 7455; 2502; 5393, 8987, 
1057, 5110; XLIX, 4585(a), 4585(b), 4586(a), 4586(b), 4587-88, 2274: L, 
4617, 5347, 4561, 4604, 3773, 3818, 3830, 3836, 3866, 4611-13, 4468, 1292(b); 
LI, 15683, 15687, 16407, 14796, 14797(a), 14797(b), 14802, 12993, 13109, 
13150, 9507, 3885, 14088, 14272-74, 14319, 14321(a), 14321(b), 14420, 14459, 
14473, 14476, 14526(a), 14526(b), 14527-28, 14530, 14532. 14534, 14546, 
14596, 14606-14607, 14610(b), 16170(a), 16170(b), 1567, 2727, 2729-30, 
5108, 5163, 8652, 2174, 2237, 2250, 4592, 1230, 1488, 13319, 11805; LII, 
4817; LIII, 9032, 12311, 12313, 10062, 13654-55, 13293, 13859, 13870, 7378, 
7412, 12313, 2572, 2632, 3431, 3176, 3350, 3371, 3521, 3531, 3602, 3670, 3604, 
3685, 3739, 3746, 3754-55, 3758; LIV, 4513(a), 4513(b), 4514(a), 4516(a), 
4516(b), 4518(a), 4522(b), 1546, 1597, 1755; LV, 2706. A description of each 
of the above votes and how each was evaluated may be found in Howard W. 
Allen, Miles Poindexter: A Political Biography (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Washington, 1959), Appendix IV. 
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Tables 3 and 4 present the results of the tabulations of the 
“reform votes.” Table 3A includes those Republican senators 
who, over fifty per cent of the times they voted, supported the 
134 “reform votes” selected by the writer. Table 3B includes 
those Republican senators who, over fifty per cent of the times 
they voted, opposed the 134 “reform votes.” Table 4 presents the 
Democratic senators arranged in the same fashion. 


TABLE 3A 
VOTE OF REPUBLICAN SENATORS WHO VOTED FOR THE “REFORM VOTES.” 
THIS LIST INCLUDES ONLY SENATORS WHO VOTED THIRTY-FIVE TIMES OR 
MORE. 





No. Pro- No. Anti- % Pro- 

Name Reform Reform Total Reform 
. Poindexter, Washington 114 0 114 100 
Norris, Nebraska 94 6 100 94 
. LaFollette, Wisconsin 70 5 To 93 
. Kenyon, lowa 95 17 112 85 
Brady, Idaho 61 12 73 54 
. Bristow, Kansas 56 12 68 82 
. Cummins, Iowa OO) 23 113 80 
. Clapp, Minnesota 81 21 102 79 
. Borah, Idaho 77 22 99 78 
. Gronna, North Dakota 53 69 77 
. Crawford, South Dakota 30 39 77 
2. Jones, Washington 92 123 75 
. Sterling, South Dakota 48 68 71 
. Works, California 47 26 73 64 
5. Curtis, Kansas 30 47 64 
3. Perkins, California 36 90 60 
. Fall, New Mexico 64 58 
8. Townsend, Michigan 2 66 56 
. Sherman, Illinois ; 40 53 
. Nelson, Minnesota 5: 101 51 


] 
2. 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 





TABLE 3B 
REPUBLICAN SENATORS WHO OPPOSED THE “REFORM VOTES.” THIS LIST 
INCLUDES ONLY SENATORS WHO VOTED THIRTY-FIVE TIMES OR MORE. 





No. Pro- No. Anti- & Anti- 
Name Reform Reform Total Reform 


1. Lippit, Rhode Island 6 44 50 88 
2. Gallinger, New Hampshire 14 99 113 88 
3. Oliver, Pennsylvania 13 80 93 86 
4. DuPont, Delaware 8 46 ae 85 
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5. Root, New York 4] 
. Brandegee, Connecticut 67 
. Dillingham, Vermont } 62 

8. Lodge, Massachusetts 

9. Weeks, Massachusetts 
. Colt, Rhode Island 
. Smoot, Utah 

2. Warren, Wyoming 

3. Penrose, Pennsylvania 

4. Bradley, Kentucky 
. Burton, Ohio 
3. Smith, Michigan 
. Clark, Wyoming 
. Sutherland, Utah 
. Page, Vermont 
, Stephenson, Wisconsin 
. McLean, Connecticut 3. 

. McCumber, North Dakota 39 





TABLE 4A 


DEMOCRATIC SENATORS WHO SUPPORTED THE “REFORM VOTES. THIS 
LIST INCLUDES ONLY SENATORS WHO VOTED THIRTY-FIVE TIMES OR MORE, 





No. Pro- No. Anti- 3 % Pro- 
Name Reform Reform Total Reform 


. Hustings, Wisconsin 34 38 89 
Lane, Oregon 85 Q7 SS 
. Martine, New Jersey 92 2: 116 79 
Ashurst, Arizona 78 72 
. Chamberlain, Oregon 76 71 
. Sheppard, Texas 77 3: 69 
. Lee, Maryland 46 3 68 
Reed, Missouri 61 ‘ wv: 66 
9. Hollis, New Hampshire +H 2. 65 
. James, Kentucky 51 ; 65 
. Owen, Oklahoma 29 } y 64 
. Thompson, Kansas 63 36 64 
3. Lewis, Illinois 34 55 62 
. Hitchcock, Nebraska 56 36 2 6] 
5. Gore, Oklahoma 3] 6] 
3. Vardaman, Mississippi 48 : 
. Newlands, Nevada 44 76 58 
}. Pittman, Nevada 45 58 
. Myers, Montana 63 56 
. Kern, Indiana 49 4: 54 
. Lea, Tennessee 39 36 : 52 
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TABLE 4B 


DEMOCRATIC SENATORS WHO OPPOSED THE “REFORM VOTES.” THIS LIST 
INCLUDES ONLY SENATORS WHO VOTED THIRTY-FIVE TIMES OR MORE. 





No. Pro- No. Anti- % Anti- 
Name Reform Reform Total Reform 


Bankhead, Alabama 65 84 
. Smith, Maryland 69 
Fletcher, Florida 2 96 
Thornton, Louisiana 65 
Smith, Georgia 25 95 
Overman, North Carolina 
. Simmons, North Carolina 
. Martin, Virginia : 98 
9. Ransdell, Louisiana 2 92 
. Culberson, Texas ¢ 59 
. Tillman, South Carolina , 65 
2. Bryan, Florida 3: 98 
. Williams, Mississippi ; ; 110 
. O'Gorman, New York , 69 
5. Saulsbury, Delaware : 4] 
. Swanson, Virginia 102 
. Chilton, West Virginia 3 Q4 
. Shields, Tennessee ‘ §2 
9. Clarke, Arkansas , ; 48 
. Shafroth, Colorado ‘ 5 100 
. Johnson, Maine 79 
2. Stone, Missouri : 70 
3. Robinson, Arkansas , 56 
. Shively, Indiana ; 62 
. Smith, South Carolina ; 57 f 
. Thomas, Colorado , 39 54 
. Hughes, New Jersey 84 52 
. Smith, Arizona 35 : 67 52 
. Walsh, Montana 3s 82 52 
. Pomerene, Ohio 5 60 119 51 
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By comparing Tables 1 and 2 (the results of the first standard ) 
with Tables 3 and 4, one can see that the comparable lists are 
quite similar.’” Tables 3 and 4 reveal a sectional split in both 

104 few new names have appeared in Tables 3 and 4, and some of the names on 
Tables 1 and 2 are not in Tables 3 and 4. In contrast to Table 1, Borah of 
Idaho and Bristow of aKnsas are on the list of Republican Senators in Table 3 
who supported the “reform votes.” Their inclusion would seem to substantiate 
the judgment of the seven enumerated historians. Senators Sherman of Illinois, 
Townsend of Michigan, Gronna of North Dakota ,and Nelson of Minnesota, who 
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the Republican and Democratic parties comparable to the sec- 
tional divisions apparent in Tables 1 and 2. This is revealed in 
the following analysis:"' 
Republican supporters of the “reform votes” 
East West Total 
3 rg 20 
Republican opponents of the “reform votes” 
East West Total 
17 5 22 
Democratic supporters of the “reform votes” 
East West Total 
i) 12 21 
North South Total 
18 2 21 
Democratic opponents of the “reform votes” 
East West Total 
20 10 30 
North South Total 
13 17 30 


As Tables 3 and 4 show, the most consistent support for the 
“reform votes” came from senators representing Pacific Coast 
and Great Plain states. Senators opposing the “reform votes” 
were largely from New England, the Middle Atlantic states, the 
South, and from a group of three states in the Rocky Mountain 
area: Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. Both senators from thirteen 
states supported the “reform votes”; all thirteen of these states 
were in the Midwest or on the Pacific Coast, and only two, Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, were located east of the Mississippi.'* Not a 
single state east of Illinois and not a single Southern state was 


were in the list of opponents of the “reform votes” in Table 1, also are included 
in Table 3 in the list of senators who supported the “reform votes.” Senators 
Clark of Wyoming and Stephenson of Wisconsin were in the list of senators who 
supported the “reform votes” in Table 1; in Table 3 they are listed with the 
senators who opposed the “reform votes.” There are no other major differences 
in the two tables of Republican senators. Table 4, on the contrary, is quite un- 
like Table 2; for in Table 4, the Democratic senators divide themselves into two 
distinct groups. 

11The Mississippi River has been selected as the dividing line between East 
and West. Only states which seceded in 1860-1861 are counted as Southern 
states. 

12California, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin. Wisconsin is an 
exception in that three senators from that state are included in Tables 3 and 4. 
Republican LaFollette and Democrat Hustings supported the “reform, votes,” 
while Republican Stephenson opposed them. 
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represented by two senators who supported the “reform votes.” 
In contrast, only three states west of Illinois were represented 
by two senators who opposed the “reform votes”;'* of the seven- 
teen states represented by two opponents of reform, fourteen 
were located in the South and East." 

Every state west of the Mississippi River except Arkansas, 
Colorado, Louisiana, Utah, and Wyoming was represented by 
one senator supporting the “reform votes,” and sixteen states 
east of the Mississippi were not represented by a single senator 
who supported the “reform votes.” To express it another way, 
of the twenty-one states which did not elect a single senator 
who supported the “reform votes,” only five were west of the 
Mississippi River and two of these, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
are Southern states. However these Senate votes are analyzed, 
there seems to be a distinct sectional pattern to the groupings. 

Thus, the votes cast in the Senate from 1911 through 1916 
would seem to constitute evidence in support of the descriptions 
of progressive reformers made by Nye and Mowry. As Mowry 
has suggested, there were Eastern reformers in the Senate. Mar- 
tine of New Jersey, Hollis of New Hampshire, and Lee of Mary- 
land ranked higher in support of the “reform votes” than some 
Midwestern or Pacific Coast senators. In addition, Pomerene of 
Ohio and Hughes of New Jersey supported the “reform votes” 
about half of the times they voted. Vardaman of Mississippi, 
Sheppard of Texas, and Lea of Tennessee show that reformers 
were not absent from the South. But as both Mowry and Nye 
indicated, the reform measures drew less support from the East 
than from the trans-Mississippi West. Although this study of 
voting suggests that the Progressive Movement was not entirely 
a sectional movement, it seems to contradict Hofstadter’s gen- 
eralization that supporters of progressive reform lived “particu- 
larly in the East.” 


13Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

14Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, and Virginia. Alabama, Georgia, Maine, and West Virginia might also be 
added to this list. Only one senator from each voted frequently enough to be 
included in this study, and each of these four senators voted against the “reform 
votes.” 





Counterfeit Detectors and Pre-1860 
Monetary Statistics 


By GEORGE MACESICH 


Mees OF THE LITERATURE DEALING WITH THE PRE-1860 PERIOD 


criticizes the available sources of monetary statistics as inadequate 
for at least two reasons: inadequacy of coverage and the existence 
of counterfeiting. The principal source of monetary statistics for 
this period is the Comptroller of Currency’s report of 1876.’ 

A hitherto untapped source shows the number of banks op- 
erating in the United States during selected years between 1835- 
1845, a period of economic importance. This is Bicknell’s Counter- 
feit Detector and Bank Note List. 

During the state bank note era notes of hundreds of banks 
circulated in every community. These notes were bits of paper 
recognizable as a species by simil: rity of shape, color, size, and 
engraved work. Any paper with these characteristics had the 
prestige of money. Although issued by legitimate banks, their 
rates of discount in terms of specie differed. The public’s difficul- 
ties in appraising bank notes were compounded by a variety of 
counterfeit notes that circulated along with the legitimate ones. 
The person to whom a bank note was offered, if unskilled 
trade, had little choice but to take it. A merchant, however, 
turned to his “detector.” 

One of the well-known bank note reporters and counterfeit 
detectors during the state bank note era was that published by 
Robert T. Bicknell of Philadelphia. Bicknell, a lottery broker in 
Philadelphia, began the publication of a bank note reporter and 


“Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency,” House Ex. Docs., No. 3, 
44 Cong., 2 Sess. (serial 1753), citing “Condition of State Banks,” House Docs., 
No. 111, 26 Cong., 2 Sess. (serial 385); “Letter on Funding System of United 
States and Great Britain,” House Docs., No. 15, 28 Cong.. 1 Sess. (serial 440): 
“Report on United States Banks,” House Ex. Docs., No. 68, 31 Cong., 1 Sess. 
(serial 578); “Report on the Banks,” House Ex. Docs., No. 66, 32 Cong., 2 Sess 
(serial 684). 
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counterfeit detector in 1830 when over three hundred banks 
were operating in the United States. He was a pioneer in this 
field in Philadelphia and was preceded only by Mahlon Day and 
S. J. Sylvester in New York.’ 

The first number in folio form, dated July 31, 1830, appeared 
as Bicknell’s Counterfeit Detector, and Pennsylvania Reporter 
of Bank Notes, Broken Banks, Stocks, etc. In this number Bicknell 
states the purpose of his “detector” as containing 

a vast quantity of reading matter, as well as a list of prices 
current, a bank note list, and all such information as is cal- 
culated to prove serviceable to the man of business, country 
merchant and storekeeper 
In October 1832, Bicknell began to publish a monthly pamphlet 
edition entitled Bicknell’s Counterfeit Detector and Bank Note 
List.’ It contained items regarding finance, banks and banking, 
location of banks, the usual bank note list, list of counterfeit and 
altered notes, a few advertisements, and a table headed “Bank 
Note Exchange,” arranged by states, with the rates of discount 
on state bank notes at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, New 

York, and Boston.* The weekly newspaper edition was referred to 
as the Reporter and the monthly pamphlet edition as the Detector. 

The pamphlet form was changed after March 1, 1845, from 
a monthly to a semimonthly. Publication probably ceased in 
1866, when the imposition of a ten per cent tax on state bank 
notes virtually abolished such notes and made the need for such 
a publication unnecessary.” 

Unfortunately, only five issues of Bicknell’s Detector were 
available for this study, those for September 1, 1835, February 


2William H. Dillistin, Bank Note Reporters and Counterfeit Detectors, 1826- 
1866 (New York, 1949), 125. 

8For about six morths this reporter was published semimonthly and thereafter 
weekly. Several title changes took place during its existence. From July 26, 1836, 
until June 30, 1857, when it ceased publication in large folio form, the title 
was Bicknell’s Reporter Counterfeit Detector, and General Prices Current. 
Dillistin, Bank Note Reporters, 126. 

*According to Bicknell’s announcement, “Each number will contain a carefully 
corrected Bank Note List, giving the names and places of location of all the 
banks in the United States, together with the rates of discounts on the notes 
of each. Prices of Gold and Silver. Also a correct description of Counterfeit 
and Altered notes, which are now, or have been in circulation, on each of the 
various Banking Institutions.” Quoted ibid., 127. 

SIbid., 128. 
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1, 1836, July 6, 1837, December 1, 1842, and March 1, 1845. 
The information in the table lists by states the number of banks 
said to have been operating by the Comptroller in 1876 and by 
Bicknell’s Detector.’ In general there is a remarkable degree of 
agreement between the two sources. This would suggest that 
criticism of pre-1860 monetary statistics on the grounds of in- 
adequacy of coverage has been overstressed, at least as regards 


the number of banks in operation. 


®The Comptroller's estimates of the number of banks operating in any given 
year are for whatever date he was able to find nearest January 1. 





Book Reviews 


The American Historian: A Social-Intellectual History of the Writing 
of the American Past. By Harvey Wish. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 366. Bibliography, index. $7.50.) 

Essays in American Historiography: Papers Presented in Hunor of 
Allan Nevins. Edited by Donald Sheehan and Harold C. Syrett. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. x, 320. Illus- 
tration, index of names. $6.00. ) 

Ambiguity lurks in the titles of both these books, who is an Ameri- 
can historian? What is American historiography? Is any inhabitant of 
any place now included in the United States who has written history 
an American historian? (The word American is obviously used in these 
titles as we use it in common speech, both as an adjective and as a 
noun, with reference to the United States only.) Prescott and Ban- 
croft and Motley and Parkman were all Americans, and they all wrote 
history. Were they all American historians? Not according to Pro- 
fessor Harvey Wish, who intentionally omits historians who, though 
Americans, have concerned themselves primarily with non-American 
subjects. To qualify for his consideration and appraisal a historian 
must not only be an American but must also have written American 
history, and so while he discusses Bancroft and Parkman at length, 
he disregards Prescott and Motley, except for mere mention obiter. 
The fifteen contributors to the Festschrift in honor of that unalloyed 
Americanist Allan Nevins, all of them recipients of the doctorate 
under his supervision, write from the same point of view in this re- 
spect. Their American historiography, like Mr. Wish’s American his- 
torian, stays within the confines of American history. How vast this 
area is, The American Historian is calculated to emphasize. It may 
be of interest to recall that nearly seventy-five years ago, when some- 
thing that can properly be called an historical profession was coming 
into existence in this country, those who drafted the act of incorpora- 
tion of the American Historical Association, passed by Congress in 
1889, were careful to distinguish between “American history” and 
“history in America.” 

The American Historian is immense in its chronological extent and 
in the variety of its subject-matter—three centuries of the writing of 
history of all kinds (narrative, biographical, social, economic, institu- 
tional, military, intellectual, agricultural, urban, moralistic, edificatory, 
philosophical, psychological, romantic, scientific, literary, patriotic, 
national, sectional) in America, about America, and by Americans, 
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from Governor William Bradford of Plymouth to Professor Allan 
Nevins of Columbia. Mr. Wish has made an intensive effort, so he 
tells us, to read “the representative writers in American historiography 
with a primary view to determine their social conditioning” and has 
reached the concluson that “the social determinants are but too in- 
trusive in the writings of so many of our leading historians and in- 
spire caution on the part of serious readers.” The situation, however, 
is improving in this respect if his opinion is correct, that the mid- 
twentieth century shows an historian “much more self-critical and 
therefore more fully aware of the subjective factors in the writing of 
history.” Historiographically speaking, Mr. Wish is clearly a meliorist. 

His primary sources are, of course, the writings of the historians 
selected for consideration, but he has read extensively in secondary 
sources as well, i.e., in writings about ‘the historians by others (and 
these, naturally, are for the most part historians themselves), to many 
of which he refers in his “Bibliographic Notes” at the end of the 
volume. Only eighteen historians make the headlines, i.e., are named 
in the chapter titles, but a far larger number are discussed. Thus in 
the chapter in which Jared Sparks alone attains summitry a dozen 
other historians play more or less important parts, including: “Parson” 
Weems, biographer of Washington and myth-maker pre-eminent, 
with his famous moralistic hatchet-cherry-tree concoction; John Mar- 
shall, who, as historian, went in for plagiarism on a large scale, though 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court he is remembered for immortal 
judicial decisions; Washington Irving, leading American literary man 
of his day; and Noah Webster, patriotic lexicographer and writer 
of widely used spelling-books and school readers. The effect of this 
on one who undertakes to read the book, rather than to consult it on 
specific points as a work of reference, may not be altogether happy. 
He may find the chapter more conducive to indigestion than to as- 
similation. It is pleasant to be able to report that the next chapter is 
decidedly better from a literary point of view, though it is marred, 
alas, by a typographical error which seems, somehow, to approach 
an historiographical indecency: “Gibbons” as the author of The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. In this chapter the author begins 
and ends with the same historian, Richard Hildreth, and stays with 
him throughout, thereby achieving a greater degree of unity than he 
does in many of his other chapters. 

In reflecting upon such a work as Mr. Wish’s a reviewer may be 
severely tempted to make his comments a vehicle for the spread of his 
own ideas. The present reviewer yields to this temptation in only one 
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a 


case. In what the author has to say about John Fiske he makes no 
mention of one of the things most worthy of remembrance that Fiske 
ever wrote. It was not original with him; few of Fiske’s ideas were 
original. But he was a great popularizer of history and as such a 
great force in democratic education. In what should have been winged 
words he urged the need of freeing the mind from “bondage to the 
modern map” (a phrase borrowed from Edward A. Freeman) if the 
voyages of discovery of early modern times were to be understood. 
In his Discovery of America he wrote, in the preface: “The ancient 
map must take its place .. . . In dealing with the discovery of America 
one must steadily keep before one’s mind the quaint notions of ancient 
geographers . . . . It was just these distorted and hazy notions that 
swayed the minds and guided the movements of the great discoverers.” 
Fiske probably did not realize the full import of his words for his- 
toriography in general. Bondage to the modern, to the present, in 
all branches of history, not in the history of geographical discovery 
alone, has been the most influential factor in the distortions, mis- 
understandings, and misinterpretations of historians. The name that 
has been given to the disease is presentism. 

The few factual errors that have been noted are trivial for the 
most part, and to make a list of them would be to exhibit petty fault- 
finding. It is of no importance that George Louis Beer's Commercial 
Policy of England toward the American Colonies is incorrectly called 
a doctoral thesis or that he is styled a professor, It is less trivial to 
give the impression that his detailed and very valuable two-volume 
work, The Old Colonial System, comes down to 1754 when it actually 
ends in 1688, and to attribute partly to “advancing age” (in the case 
of a man who died in his forty-eighth year) Beer’s inability to com- 
plete his history of the old colonial system. Burke’s highly influential 
articles in the Annual Register were published anonymously, but they 
are not correctly described as “ghost-writing.” Prepositions and ad- 
verbs are sometimes troublesome, but nobody is likely to infer from 
the statement that Jeremy Belknap was born of a well-to-do merchant 
that Mr. Wish really supposes the male to be the parturient parent, 
nor from the remark that John Adams “died finally in 1826” a belief 
on his part that preliminary or provisional death is possible. To say 
that Osgood in The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
was especially concerned with the dominance of the proprietary pro- 
vinces and say nothing about his masterly treatment of the corporate 
colonies of New England is to give an unbalanced impression of a 
pioneer in institutional history. 
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The most serious defect in The American Historian is a lamentable 
sin of omission. Mr. Wish has failed to include among his American 
historians a man who not only made important contributions to the 
literature of American history and to knowledge about American 
historiography but also rendered incomparably greater services to 
the cause of American history, in what he did to promote its interests 
and advance its welfare, than any other individual has ever given, 
services far too numerous and multifarious to be described in a book 
review. If omissions can be glaring, the omission of J, Franklin 
Jameson is a glaring omission. 

Three of the fifteen papers included in Essays in American His- 
toriography fall within the scope of the historical interests which this 
journal regards as peculiarly, though not of course exclusively, its own. 
These papers have to do with writings in the field of Southern history 
during the last hundred years. In “Thoughts on the Confederacy” 
Robert C. Black, III, of Trinity College, Hartford, attributes the cur- 
rent “obsession with the Civil War” to something more significant than 


American addiction to centenialism. He is particularly concerned 
with opinions expressed in historical writings as to why the short- 
lived Confederate States of America came into existence and why it— 


or they—failed. He deals with these two questions in reverse order 
and concludes that the Confederacy was primarily a chapter in the 
history of race relations. Like slavery, it was, he is convinced, a device 
to safeguard white supremacy; and few will be inclined to find fault 
with his conviction that without the Negro problem there would have 
been no Confederacy. By the same token there would have been no 
Reconstruction. 

The brief paper entitled "Radical Reconstruction,” which Professor 
Donald Sheehan contributes, cannot be described better than in his 
own words: “This essay does not attempt to summarize trends in 
monographic studies of Reconstruction, already adequately surveyed 
.... For the most part, it is concerned with generally prevailing ideas 
rather than with specific new viewpoints. While reflecting specialized 
studies, it also gives attention to textbook treatments of the Recon- 
struction era, a large number of which do not incorporate revisionist 
interpretations.” 

The historiography of Southern history since Reconstruction 
is the subject of an interesting essay by Professor Jacob E. 
Cooke of Columbia, who entitles it “The New South.” It could have 
been called “the neglected period of Southern history,” and to show 
that historians have neglected it, in comparison with earlier periods, 
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he cites statistics about articles published in The Journal of Southern 
History given by David M. Potter in his “An Appraisal of Fifteen 
Years of the Journal of Southern History, 1935-1949,” published in 
the February, 1950, issue of this journal. In writings about the New 
South the Negro problem continued to be predominant, and it is 
unnecessary, in Mr. Cooke's opinion, to distinguish between Southern 
historians and other Southern writers in their attitudes toward it.. 
He naturally has something to say as to the significance for Negro 
history of the participation, during the past generation, of Negroes 
themselves in Negro historiography, what Professor John Hope. 
Franklin has called “The New Negro History.” 

Writings in political history which relate to the United States in 
the half-century following the Civil War are the subject of a care- 
fully worked out essay, “American Historians and National Politics 
from the Civil War to the First World War”, by Dr. James A. Rawley 
of Sweet Briar College. Industrialism he sees as the theme that gives 
unity to the period (1865-1917), but the content of— political history, 
the interests and points of view of its writers, did not remain a con- 
stant throughout this span of years. James Harvey Robinson’s The 
New History, published in 1912, and Charles A. Beard’s An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, published in 
1913, preceded by widely used textbooks in European history by 
Robinson and Beard, made the older political history, of which John 
W. Burgess, founder of the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia, 
was probably the leading exponent, seem unduly narrow. Dr. Rawley 
regards The New History as marking the beginning of the 
old political history. As he sees it, however, “new currents surged into 
the stream of political history” in the 1940's, in connection with which 
he emphasizes Richard Hofstadter’s The American Political Tradition 
and the Men Who Made It (1948). In conclusion he gives a detailed 
prescription of what he considers necessary for “a thorough, fresh 
history of national politics in the half century from the Civil War to 
the First World War,” a “New Political History” we might call it. 

To prolong this review by even the most summary notices of the 
other essays in this Festschrift in honor of Allan Nevins would be to 
exceed the wordage desired by the editor. This limitation, it should 


be understood, and not discriminatory judgment on the comparative 


merits of the essays, explains why most of them have not received 
comment here. 
Rochester, New York Rosert Livincston SCHUYLER 
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Education in the Forming of American Society: Needs and Oppor- 
tunities for Study. By Bernard Bailyn. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, 1960. Pp. xvi, 147. Bibliography, index. 
$3.50. ) 


Bernard Bailyn presents a provocative work in his Education in 
the Forming of American Society, written for a series sponsored by 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture. By the nature 
of the circumstances which produced this work, it is tentative in 
nature and makes no pretense to being a finished study of the sub- 
ject. 

The scope of the work is set by Bailyn’s definition of education: 

. education not only as formal pedagogy but as the entire process 
by which a culture transmits itself across the generations.” Further- 
more, the author assumes that colonial education was solely for pres- 
ervation, not at all for change. This latter limitation is subject to 
serious question when one considers the, perhaps subconscious, de- 
velopment of ideas of democracy which occurred during the colonial 
period. Something had produced a vast difference between the atti- 
tude of Englishmen in England and those in America by the end 


of the eighteenth century toward this aspect of life. 


The author’s analysis of such educative factors as the family, ap- 
prenticeship, the local community, and the church is excellent so far 
as it goes. It would seem to this reviewer that the analysis would be 
more complete if nature, agricultural work, and, above all, the 
colonial’s participation in government were included. When one re- 
members the lifelong involvment of the colonial leaders in local 
township or country government, and in colonial government, one 
finds a tremendous and vital area of self-education available to a 
considerable fraction of the colonial population. The variety of this 
experience was as wide and as all-inclusive as was the contemporary 
concept of government. 

One of the most important purposes this study serves is to expose 
the inadequacy and distortion of the existing professional studies 
of the history of education in the colonial period. Professor Bailyn 
clearly discloses the false foundation of all such histories when he 
points out that they all were written to prove a predetermined thesis. 
That thesis was that education is the finest and noblest of the factors 
creating the progress of mankind. However reasonable this may seem 
to people involved in education, the assumption of any preconception 
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necessarily destroys the accuracy of a historian’s study of any sub- 
ject. 
Professor Bailyn concludes his examination of education’s part in 
the forming of American society with the discovery of an amazing 
amount of work yet to be done in this field of history. A cursory 
analysis of his discussion produces at least fifteen areas of study. 
One would hope that Bailyn will himself pursue some of these topics 
and inspire others to join him in the work. 
Longwood College Gorpon Moss 


Legacy of Suppression: Freedom of Speech and Press in Early 
American History. By Leonard W. Levy. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 353. 
Appendix, bibliography, index. $6.50. ) 

The thesis of this book is that the men who lived in this country 
prior to 1798, with very few exceptions, did not believe in a broad 
scope of freedom of expression, particularly in the realm of politics. 
Libertarian theory before the ratification of the First Amendment 
substantially accepted the right of the state to suppress seditious libel. 
American legislatures, especially during the colonial period, were far 
more oppressive than the supposedly tyrannous common law courts. 
Nor did the generation from 1776 to 1791 intend to give free reign 
to criticism of government that might be deemed seditious libel, 
even though seditious libel is the principal basis for muzzling political 
dissent. 

Dean Levy of Brandeis University professed a laudable approach 
to his subject. Writing a revisionist interpretation of the origins and 
understanding of the First Amendment's clause on freedom of speech 
and the press, the author found that his research both violated his 
predilections and clashed with accepted versions of history. But just as 
his personal preferences on current policy do not depend on what 
passed for wisdom in the eighteenth century, so also his views as a 
scholar do not depend on his civic convictions nor a historical con- 
vention. Dean Levy says that he has tried to heed Maitland’s advice 
by putting himself back into the twilight where the past must be 
taken on its own terms. In so doing, however, he hastens to add that 
this does not mean that he is an apostate from libertarianism, or what 
is even worse in his mind, a convert to the “new conservatism.” 

Neither the thesis nor the approach, and the two must be taken 
together, lives up to expectations. The main reason is that despite 
his avowed intent of putting himself back into the twilight where 
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the past must be taken on its own terms, the author continually judges 
the past by a 1960 definition of libertarianism. In effect, he does what 
Carl Becker said the historian should do—explain the past by the 
standards of the past, but judge the past by the standards of the 
present. 

The difficulty arises from a failure to define libertarian in its histori- 
cal context. A libertarian of one age would be a reactionary of an- 
other age if he continued to hold the same views. The man who ad- 
vocated the eight-hour day (forty-eight-hour week) was a libertarian 
in 1900, but the same views today would be considered the rankest 
kind of conservatism. So it was also with views about freedom of 
speech and press. In the eighteenth century, conservative views held 
that the mere publishing of a criticism of government was libel, and 
if the criticism was true, so much the worse, for the truth was that 
much more liable to stir up sedition. Libertarians in that day were 
attempting to establish the principle that criticism was not libel if it 
was true and that the truth or falsity of the statement should be de- 
cided by a jury. To say that men who advocated this in the eighteenth 
century were not libertarians would be the same as saying the man 
who advocated the eight-hour day in 1900 was not a libertarian, What- 
ever the author thinks, it is obvious that men at the time believed 
that what they stood for was freedom of the press. Levy quotes Gov- 
ernor Thomas Hutchinson as saying in 1767, “Pretty high notions of 


the Liberty of the Press, I am sensible, have prevailed of late among 
us.” 


An absolute requirement for a book of this kind would be a care- 
ful perusal of all the colonial newspapers to see how free they were. 
The author quotes excerpts from secondary works, but there is no in- 
dication in his footnotes or bibliography of a thorough knowledge of 
the newspapers. 

Michigan State University Rosert E. Brown 


The Rights of Man in America, 1606-1861. By Gilman Ostrander. 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 356. 
Bibliography, index. $6.50. ) 

The title of this volume scarcely suggests either its scope or its 
aim. As a history, to be sure, it is devoted primarily to the conflict 
between Jeffersonian ideals of liberty and Jacksonian ideals of 
equality as this conflict grew until it was drowned in the larger 
catastrophe of the Civil War. This history is well told and well docu- 
mented and provides an admirable orientation text for those who 
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wish an up-to-date framework for the interpretation of familiar events 
from 1660 to 1860, events which still require reflective reinterpreta- 
tion. 

What worries Professor Ostrander, basically, as a philosopher of 
democracy, is the incompatibility in theory and practice of two basic 
constitutional rights of man and citizen: majority rule and equal 
justice. It is impossible in this brief review to examine in detail the 
author’s demonstration of this conflict during the two centuries to 
which his history is devoted, More in the foreground of the author’s 
own concern, and certainly more timely for any American citizen, 
are his demonstrations of the intellectual failure of American leaders 
in the mid-nineteenth century to understand the underlying forces 
and consequences of the Civil War. His picture of American bewilder- 
ment in politics, economics, civic morality, and transcendental phi- 
losophy during and after the Civil War is a wholesome and sobering 
portrait of American society and conscience. 

Ostrander’s rapid sketch of a similar blindness during and after 
the First World War (pp. 294-317) is even more suggestive and 
alarming because it indicates the probability that the Second World 
War and the Cold War are no better understood by the generations 
that endure them. 

Concerning the Civil War, the author points out that though “it 
preserved the Union, and, in a rather narrowly literal sense, freed 
the slaves,” “it proved to be a disaster of incalculable proportions” 
(p. 296). “Its benefit to northern capitalism lay almost wholly in 
the new freedom which resulted from southern secession and wartime 
necessities’ (p. 304). At the same time, Ostrander maintains, the 
Civil War threw into political power a small class of plutocrats who 
were armed only with the antiquated “small-town ethics of Jacksonian 
democracy” (p. 306). 

Ostrander’s continued thesis is that the Progressive Movement 
(“Protestant—middle-class”) combined with the tragedy of the First 
World War created a situation in which “the business man had 
effectively replaced the farmer as the chief custodian of the national 
virtues.” This class of “custodians” proved their unpreparedness for 
such a task by pushing the theory of liberty (“the New Freedom”) to 
the collapse of 1930. 


The New Dealers in 1933 ventured upon a new attempt to guard 


the rights of an individual “so carefully that he never reaches a point 
at which he needs charity” (p. 313, quoting Eleanor Roosevelt), In 
order to achieve this aim, “the New Dealers bothered themselves 
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little, as a practical matter, with progressive precedents or with the 
whole range of the American reform tradition. They turned rather to 
America’s recent military past for experience and guidance. The 
immediate aim of the New Deal was not to perfect American de- 
mocracy, but to mobilize the resources of the nation to meet a des- 
perate emergency. For this purpose the clearly relevant precedents 
were those which had been established in the course of mobilizing 
for the first world war. It was upon these that the New Deal chiefly 
relied in its first two years.” (p. 311). The welfare state, or rather 
the protective state, which was thus created as an emergency measure 
and which entailed a radical departure from the American demo- 
cratic tradition in the major role accorded to the military in wide 
areas of American political and economic life” (p. 316) has continued 
to reveal the basic conflicts in democratic tradition. 


Ostrander treats “liberty” and “equality,” to which the first two 
parts of his book are devoted respectively, sympathetically; but the 
third part, which is entitled “brotherhood” and which is devoted to 
the religious and philosophical literature of American democracy 
during the nineteenth century, seems to reflect an ironical use of 
“brotherhood.” The reviewer takes this irony to be intentional, but 
the reader is perhaps more struck by it than the author, since this 
literature of “brotherhood” follows immediately on the horrors of the 
Civil War. The age was “gilded,” no doubt, but there remains a 
critical problem of how a historian can expound American attitudes 
toward the ideals of “fraternity” during this period, In one sense, 
fraternity seems to thrive spontaneously and easily in the astounding 
mixture of people living on American soil; and yet the concept of 
fraternity, as it was developed by the French in intimate association 


with liberty and equality, is in American tradition vague to the point 


of hopeless confusion. The brutal war fought professedly in the cause 
of fraternal union is a tragic monument to this American bewilder- 
ment. Fraternity without solidarity is no mystery in America, but it 
leaves Frenchmen perplexed. In general, Ostrander’s history compels 
the reader to wonder why the rights of man have received so poor an 
ideological development in the United States despite the richness 
of practical experience and institutional forms. 


Claremont Graduate School HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


Edward Randolph and the American Colonies, 1676-1703. By Michael 
Garibaldi Hall. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
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Press for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
1960. Pp. xi, 241. Bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

Edward Randolph has long had a place as a minor colonial villain. 
Bancroft’s brief epithets, “hungry adventurer,” “false reporter,” “hated 
messenger” were secure in tradition, and while later historians have 
been more temperate, they too have been brief and Randolph's 
position remained a minor one. Now, however, we have a book which 
repeats an often told tale with a difference. Randolph, as a focal 
point in the history of the struggle between crown and colonies from 
1675 to 1700, is presented as a key figure. 

Randolph was over forty and a failure when he embarked for the 
colonies in 1676. Like many before him, he sailed with an eye for the 
main chance, but as messenger for the Lords of Trade and inci- 
dentally to report on the colonies’ political, economic, and military 
strength. It was in the making of those reports that a new man with 
new purpose and career was born. If that was a decisive moment 


for Randolph, it was equally decisive, according to Professor Hall, 
for the colonies. The new career was the King’s service, and both 
required, in Randolph's view, a stricter and more centralized colonial 
administration. To these aims Randolph devoted his life. Thus Hall 


sees him as no mere “royal watch dog” as a new textbook calls him; 
instead “His value lay not in obeying orders but in instructing London 
as to what orders might be given. He followed no pattern . . . but 
created patterns to be followed.” 

From this perspective, the author re-evaluates Randolph’s progress 
and his moments of influence on colonial administrators from his 
breaking of the power of Massachusetts on the crown’s behalf (1679- 
1864), through the short life of the Dominion. Here Hall defends 
him by pointing out that Randolph, although then at his most grasp- 
ing, was not in favor with Andros and had little influence on the 
Dominion government. These dramatic years were followed by ap- 
pointment as surveyor general, in which capacity he travelled through- 
out the colonies, “became indisputably England's _best-informed 
colonial expert,” and had large influence in framing the Navigation 
Act of 1696. During these years he directed the enforcement of the 
Navigation Acts and, after 1696, set up the new administrative ap- 
paratus in the colonies. Shortly before his death in 1703 he mysteri- 
ously lost favor in London, despite his long devotion to the King’s 
affairs. 

From it all emerges a picture of the man. A failure in business 
but ambitious and energetic in the pursuit of duty; observant and 
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knowledgeable but increasingly irritable; convinced he was right in 
his judgments on and proposals for colonial government; dutiful 
but belligerent, strong-willed, arrogant. Like most colonial officials 
he sought private gain from his position, but Hall does not consider 
him corrupt. If he industriously pursued his own interest, it was 
with the deepest conviction that it was also and much more im- 
portantly the interest of king and colony. It was this identification 
of interests together with difficulties of personality which earned him 
his reputation. Most colonists made no such identification; to them, 
and perhaps rightly so, Randolph was the enemy. 

Professor Hall writes gracefully, with insight and humor. He must 
not be labeled an apologist, but he has given us a convincing new 
view, not only of Randolph but also of that difficult period of transi- 
tion. If he is to be criticized at all, it must be for brevity, particularly 
in his treatment of the last decade of Randolph’s life. Surely it was 
in the implementation of the Navigation Acts that the crown made 
its strongest bid for centralization. Randolph, the first really active 
surveyor general, was a man who brought governors to heel, alarmed 
proprietors, and established lasting administrative patterns. Yet the 
author, disappointingly, gives far less time and attention to this 


aspect of Randolph’s career than he does to other and perhaps less 
successful ventures. 


Bryn Mawr College Mary Mapies Dunn 


James Jackson, Duelist and Militant Statesman, 1757-1806. By William 
Omer Foster, Sr. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1960. 
Pp. viii, 220. Illustration, bibliography, index. $4.50. ) 

Georgia history has seldom exhibited a more vivid and fascinating 
figure than the subject of this biography. Lieutenant Colonel James 
Jackson, an English-born patriot, at the age of twenty-five was ac- 
corded the honor of receiving from the British the surrender of his 
home city of Savannah in the waning days of the Revolution. After 
the war he combined small scale planting with the practice of law, 
but his temperament and natural interests soon committed him ir- 
revocably to public service. His subsequent career included service 
as a major general of the Georgia Militia during a period of Indian 
difficulties, as a member of the state legislature and of both houses 
of Congress, and finally as governor of his state. As a member of the 
House of Representatives in the First Congress, he was a precursor 
of the Republican system later formulated by Jefferson, whose ardent 
partisan Jackson zemained until his death in 1806. 
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Jackson fought numerous duels with his personal and political 
enemies. No fewer than three were fought with Robert Watkins over 
political differences, the first of which, a savage brawl at the state- 
house door, involved the use of fists, daggers, and pistols. His turbu- 
lent and militant disposition made him the first recognized leader in 
Georgia politics. He emerged as a political legend and something of 
a folk hero after his violent and successful attacks on those who en- 
gineered the Yazoo land fraud. Out of these circumstances Georgia 
developed its democratic method of land distribution, known as the 
lottery system. 

The sources used include all of the generally known material re- 
lating to the subject, the most significant of which are the Jackson 
manuscripts scattered among four archival holdings, However, no 
fewer than a dozen state histories are also used, including Lucien 
Lamar Knight’s Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials and Legends, a 
work considered highly legendary, as the title suggests. There is an 
average of fewer than two citations a page, but each citation generally 
refers to a consolidated list of footnotes, thus making it difficult to 
evaluate the author’s diligence and skill in his use of available sources. 
A few instances of cumbersome sentence structure slightly mar a fairly 
concise style of writing. 

The author’s handling of cognate material, all of which is generally 
well known to historians and unworthy of documentation, is done in 
a naive and often unfactual manner. He oversimplifies, for example, 
the evolution of the Democratic party in tracing its ancestry in a 
straight line from the Jeffersonian Republicans of the early 1800's 
(pp. 30, 70). Elijah Clarke’s “trans-Oconee Republic” of 1794 and 
Jackson’s relationship to it, are similarly treated (p. 50). The Tal- 
lassee strip in southeastern Georgia is referred to as “Tallassee 
County” (pp. 45, 46, 108), by which name no county was ever 
known in Georgia. The reader may well wonder what the author 
means in his statement that Jackson’s position on financial affairs in 
the 1780's was “to right of center” (p. 61) and also who comprised 
“the lower middle class” in Georgia at this time, to whom Jackson’s 
views on the militia appealed (p. 65). Four factual errors occur in a 
single paragraph on page 143, the most glaring of which is the state- 
ment that 14,000 Cherokees “who had concealed themselves in some 
caves” remained in north Georgia as late as 1838. 

Despite these criticisms, the work represents the only attempt at an 
exhaustive and objective treatment of this subject yet undertaken. 
While it falls far short of a competent and definitive treatment of 
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James Jackson and his era, it is a welcome addition to the literature 
of Georgia history. 
Woman's College of Georgia JaMes C. BONNER 


American Suffrage: From Property to Democracy, 1760-1860. By 
Chilton Williamson. (Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. x, 
306. Index. $6.00. ) 

European customs migrating to the American colonies on occasion 
suffered a sea change in the process. Such was the case with the 
suffrage. In sixteenth-century England there was little voting, 
and that confined largely to choosing members of Parliament, though 
on occasion elections were held for municipal councils and parish 
vestries. The voters were generally forty-shilling freeholders. When 
the colonies came to work out their political behavior patterns, they 
found need for more complex blueprints. Whatever may have been 
the English plans for their direction, American realities dictated 
almost immediate and complete self-government, largely by men of 
the colonials’ own choosing. 

In a region where land was so plenitful, the prescription of a 
forty-shilling freehold did not exclude many. However, the colonials 
wanted to continue the purpose of the English definition, namely 
“to confine the vote to desirable elements of the population.” For 
they believed that there should be a “salutary degree of homogeneity” 
among the voters and that “undue disparities” should be avoided. 
So the various colonies developed a series of permutations and com- 
binations of political qualification to ensure the homogeneity of the 
desirable. But there was another concept of the nature of participa- 
iton in government, and that was a dogma based upon a concept of 
equality that all men had a right to share in it. The proponents of 
this concept could flourish in a wilderness where nature enforced 
some such rough sharing of responsibility and was not favorable to 
the establishment of elites. 

The coming of non-English settlers, the frontier importance of 
militia, the incidents of the French and Indian wars and the Ameri- 
can Revolution all played their part in producing group rivalries and 
intolerance of any dominant groups. Any political activist might play 
upon the hatred of privilege, and appeal for support by proclaiming 
himself a supporter of equality and universal suffrage. 

In the days of the New Republic these habits persisted, and 
widening the suffrage privilege continued to be a handy political 
instrument. The growth of commercial and factory towns with the 
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enlarged number of clerks, artisans, and machine operatives and the 
burgeoning rivalry between city and country, downstate and upstate, 
Tidewater and back country made this issue ever more useful, By 
the outbreak of the Civil War, the old philosophy of “desirable ele- 
ments” as voters who would maintain balanced government had 
given way almost completely to universal suffrage. 

This study in dealing so admirably with this significant story, also 
illustrates an important process in American historiography. The 
subject was given serious study more than half a century ago by Mc- 
Kinley and Bishop in their comprehensive monographs. Since their 
writing, much new material has become available and various scholars 
have broken the subject down by states. Now we have a third stage 
wherein the present author takes their findings and combines them 
with the fruits of much original research of his own. His new syn- 
thesis gives a sense of thoroughness and understanding which is re- 
assuring. He passes from the chronological and cataloging technique 
of fifty years ago and uses a methodology which reveals how voting 
practices emerged from the thought and culture of the society he 
describes. This is done with the complex wealth of detail necessary 
to explain what was going on in the history of the suffrage in some 
thirty political units. No study better shows the complex nature of 
American political history nor better reveals the difficulty of dealing 
with its intricacies. That the author has not solved all the problems 
involved in crystal-clear exposition detracts little from the real con- 
tribution his careful search and evaluation have enabled him to make. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F, NicHors 


Americans at War: The Development of the American Military 
System. By T. Harry Williams. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 139. Illustrations, index. $3.50. ) 

Professor Williams has the rare and happy faculty of being able 
to write military history that is respectable, entertaining, and pain- 

lessly instructive. In his latest book, Americans at War, we have mili- 

tary history at its best; scholars will note thoughtful analysis based 

upon sound research; soldiers will find provocative challenges to ac- 
cepted military concepts; the general reader will obtain a clear, 
excellent, broad-brush picture of the background of today’s system 
of military command and control. 

Americans at War makes no pretense at being definitive. It grew 
out of a series of general lectures on the American military system— 
or more precisely, the American military command system—which 
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Professor Williams delivered a few years ago, and which he was later 
persuaded to develop into this book. The value of the book comes 
from the completely independent, objective scrutiny which Williams 
focuses on American command systems, past and present, Not un- 
naturally, this independence leads him to a number of unorthodox 
conclusions, many highly questionable. One cannot help wondering, 
in fact, if the author has not on some occasions deliberately dis- 
agreed with conventional military and historical thinking for the ex- 
press purpose of provoking dissent and controversy. If this is so, it 
may be partly due to a certain pixy strain in the Professor's makeup; 
more substantially it is, as he suggests in his foreword, to stimulate 
himself and others to making the more thorough studies the subject 
warrants. In a few cases, however, the military professional will be 
able to save some self-respect by noting that Williams, the historian, 
has gone over his depth in the treacherous waters of military theory. 

One example in this latter category is the dismissal of Winfield 
Scott as ranking “just outside the select group of great American 
soldiers.” The group would have to be select indeed, and counted on 
the fingers of a maimed hand, to exclude Scott. Equally unsound, 
in this reviewer's opinion, are William’s criticisms of Jomini’s con- 
cepts and theories in relation to Northern startegy in the Civil War. 
The author's other controversial, and sometimes questionable, thoughts 
on Union strategy might have stood up better if poor Jomini had 
not been dragged in as a whipping boy. This led him to strain exces- 
sively in the effort to prove that Grant's strategy was not consistent 
with Jomini’s concepts, an evaluation which I do not believe can be 
made to stand up in the face of strategic analysis. 

The author also takes issue with those who—like this reviewer— 
believe that the influence of Dennis Hart Mahan had a significant 
effect on the higher leadership of the Civil War, Here, on historical 
rather than theoretical grounds, those who disagree with Williams 
will not have such easy sailing, even if they are not likely to change 
their opinions. 

Professor Williams makes quite a distinction between military 
command and military administraiton, a difference which some find 
difficult to accept. I personally disagree, and I suspect it arises from 
the efforts of a Civil War scholar to try to explain to himself the 
difference between Grant, the great combat commander, and Mc- 
Clellan, the brilliant administrator who failed as a fighting leader. 
Though Williams recognizes (but perhaps underrates) Grant's ad- 
ministrative ability, he seems to fail to recognize that both qualities 
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are essential for the successful commander; military administration 
which breaks down in combat is worthless. 

Though one may disagree with part of what Williams has to say 
about such men as Lincoln, Grant, Upton, and Elihu Root, one can- 
not read this book without an exhilarating sort of stimulation; it 
would be fun—and rewarding—to be able to debate such differences 
of opinion with Professor Williams. 

McLean, Virginia T. N. Dupuy 


Emotion at High Tide: Abolition as a Controversial Factor, 1830- 
1845. By Henry H. Simms. (Published by the author, 1960, Dis- 
tributed by Moore & Company, Baltimore, Maryland. Pp, vi, 243. 
Index. $5.00. ) 

In an earlier volume, A Decade of Sectional Controversy, 1851-1861 
(Chapel Hill, 1942), Professor Simms analyzed the divisive issues 
that occupied politicians during the decade preceding secession. There 
he stated his conclusions that “political factors, more than any other, 
produced the hostile feeling which resulted in the separation of the 
sections,” and that the slavery issue had provided the chief topic of 
political contention. In his latest book he pushes his investigation of 
discord to the fifteen-year period during which slavery first emerged 
as a persistent sectional issue. Again his exclusive theme is contro- 
versy. In succeeding chapters he traces (among other familiar topics ) 
the appearances and spread of abilitionism in the early 1830's, tke 
hostile reactions to it in North and South, the argument over the 
distribution of abolitionist literature, the petition controversy, the 
split in abolitionist ranks over political acton and women’s rights, 
the struggle over the annexation of Texas, the quarrels in the 
churches, and slavery’s disruptive effect on the political parties. 


Professor Simms’ method of presentation is to quote extensively 


from sources illustrating contemporary views toward each subject 
treated. Perhaps the book’s chief value lies in the array of quotations 
he has assembled from the writings of those contentious figures who 
put themselves on record for or against slavery. Rarely does the 
author obtrude with his own opinions. In the purest tradition of 
scientific scholarship, he intends to let the facts speak for themselves. 
Few books indeed on any aspect of the sectional controversy are as 
dispassionate as this one; few histoirans of the antislavery movement 
have even attempted to maintain so great a distance between them- 
selves and their material, The author successfully avoids polemics; 
he also largely avoids interpretation. Rather than stating the con- 
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clusions he may have reached after years of research, he has sought 
only to provide for others “the tools which stimulate reflection and 
make judgments possible’—hence the wealth of quotations. 

But no writer who deals with slavery, abolition, or any other sec- 
tional issue can hope to escape the rendering of judgment as to the 
part the factor he treats contributed to the Civil War, and in spite 
of the restrictions the author imposed himself, he has not altogether 
avoided that task. The preface contains an. unobtrusive statement 
which is apparently intended to express the larger meaning of this 
study: “Out of this medley of conflicting opinions there emerged an 
unhealthy emotional climate which boded ill for the future of the 
nation.” 

That hardly startling conclusion seems to place this book with 
others which have found the cause for the Civil War in a “blunder- 
ing generation” of unwise politicians and irresponsible agitators, 
although such emotion-packed words of course are not admitted to 
these pages. Whatever else one may think of such a conclusion, it is at 
least dialectically unexceptionable. Secession and war clearly owed 
much to ill will, emotion, and ideological conflict, and someone must 
have been responsible for creating them. Controversy obviously can- 
not exist without controversialists, and an “unhealthy emotional 
climate” does not arise of itself. In short, few will dispute the view 
suggested here that there would have been no sectional quarrel over 
slavery and its extension if abolitionists and antislavery politicians 
had kept their peace. 

This book competently details the arguments slavery generated; 
and, despite its somewhat worn theme, it is useful for that reason; 
but it does little to help us decide why the arguments developed, 
whether they could have been avoided, whether so long as slavery 
existed, its opponents had any other course available to them—either 
practically or morally—than the one they took. 

Texas Technological College Merton L. Dion 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume XXV, The Terri- 
tory of Florida, 1834-1839. Edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. 
( Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. Pp. v, 790. Index. 
$6.00. ) 


The present volume is the fourth of the Territorial Papers relating 
to Florida. Chronologically, it covers the administration of Governor 
John H. Eaton, 1834-1836, and the first and second administrations 
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of Governor Richard K, Call, 1836-1839. Its dominant theme is the 
outbreak and conduct of the Second Seminole War, and this in spite 
of the editorial principles governing the series, which place less em- 
phasis upon documents relating to Indian and military affairs than 
upon those concerning civil administration. 

“An unhappy result of the general application of these rules in the 
case of Florida Territory,” says an editorial note, “has been the neces- 
sity of omitting many of the more colorful descriptive accounts of the 
Seminole Indian embroglio—segregation, emigration, war—which 
seriously disrupted for many years the orderly procedure of civil 
affairs” (p. 100). This is understandably disappointing to the Indian 
War enthusiast. Yet the editor, despite his self-imposed limitations 
and those prescribed by considerations of space, has managed to 
include a generous selection of hitherto unpublished documents per- 
taining to the Florida War. 

From the standpoint of territorial administration at the local rather 
than the national level, the most interesting documents are the two 
journals of executive proceedings, January 1, 1835—January 30, 1836. 
There is also some revealing correspondence concerning the per- 
petual financial difficulties of the Leislative Council. Other adminis- 
trative documents include the usual commissions, lists of appoint- 
ments, and papers relating to such topics as the public lands, internal 
improvements, and the postal service. Where archival material is 
lacking, which is usually the case in the first two categories, reievant 
matter is reproduced from legislative journals and contemporary 
newspapers. 

The period under consideration saw the beginning of the Terri- 


tory’s unfortunate experiments in banking, its early and usually abor- 
tive plans for building railroads, and the first evidence of interest 


in higher education. It also witnessed the inception of the movement 
for the admission of Florida into the Union. The voluntary retire- 
ment of Joseph M. White as delegate to Congress in 1837 and the 
removal of Governor Call in 1839 at the instance of Secretary of War 
Joel Poinsett, though unrelated, may be said to mark the end of an 
era in territorial politics. A number of documents contain hints of 
political friendships and enmities that would be useful to anyone in- 
trepid enough to attempt to interpret the kaleidoscope of personal 
politics in territorial Florida, 

As in previous volumes of the series, arrangement of documents 
is chronological. Their use is greatly facilitated by the excellent index 
of 130 pages. The editor has also continued the helpful practice of 
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providing references to relevant printed material as well as to docu- 
ments not selected for publication. 
Florida State Library Dorotuy Dopp 


Lincoln Day by Day: A Chronology, 1809-1865. Compiled by William 
E. Baringer. Edited by Earl Schenck Miers. Volume I, 1809-1848; 
Volume II, 1849-1860. (Washington: Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission, 1960, Pp. xx, 327; viii, 305. $2.00 each. ) 

“Has the Lincoln theme been exhausted?” More than a quarter of 
a century ago, the late Professor J. G. Randall answered that ques- 
iton in the negative. Since then the flow of Lincoln publications has 
swelled rather than shrunk, but even yet the theme does not appear 
to have been exhausted, nor do the writers, readers, and reviewers. 
Not all this activity can be justified by the needs of historical scholar- 
ship. Most of it must find justification simply on the grounds of popu- 
lar interest—an interest that is not entirely spontaneous. 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission has sponsored a three- 
volume chronology, the first two volumes of which have appeared 
under the title Lincoln Day by Day. In preparing the chronology, 
editors Miers and Baringer did not have to start from scratch. Daily 
accounts of various periods of Lincoln's life already had been put 
together by Paul M. Angle, Benjamin P. Thomas, and Harry E. Pratt. 
The present work is a revision and enlargement of those earlier ac- 
counts, but the additions are extensive indeed, An amazing amount 
of new information has come to light in recent years, much of it the 
result of researches undertaken specifically for the new chronology. 

These two volumes cover the period from February 12, 1809, to 
December 31, 1860. Naturally the information is scant and the entries 


are few in the beginning. There are, for example, only three days 
recorded in the year 1809, and two of the three refer to Lincoln’s 
father, not to Lincoln himself. But the vears from 1832 on are re- 
corded with increasing fullness, and 259 of Lincoln’s days in 1860 
are accounted for. 


The items are not of uniform interest or significance. Thus the 
report for August 4, 1859, tells us only this: “Robert buys two dozen 
nutmegs at Smith’s.” Yet even the revelation of the Lincoln family 
purchases has a cumulative effect upon our understanding of the 
man and his home life. We feel closer to him when we see the fre- 
quent bills for repairs on his buggy, which must have been as much 
of a headache to him as many a used car is to us today. 

The great majority of the entries bear upon Lincoln in law and 
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politics. Here we see him learning about mankind while engaged in 
cases involving the whole range of humanity's troubles: infidelity, 
divorce, rape, arson, theft, murder, slander and libel, patent infringe- 
ments, railroad claims, runaway slaves, land disputes, the care of 
widows and orphans, bill collections, and whatnot. Here we see him 
also “dabbling in politics,” as he said—working hard at it in the state 
legislature and in Congress, contending with Stephen A. Douglas, 
getting himself nominated and elected as President, and all the while 
giving scope to his convictions as well as his ambitions. 

The closing pages of the second volume bring us to the secession 
crisis. On October 15, 1860, Lincoln writes, “I certainly am in no 
temper, and have no purpose, to embitter the feelings of the 
South ... .” The subsequent daily records show his growing concern 
and at the same time his persistent refusal to allay bitterness by clari- 
fying his stand for the benefit of Southern conservatives. The third 
volume of the chronology, covering the period 1861-1865, is due for 
publication later and will of course contain a higher proportion of 
items of interest to students of the South and the Civil War. The 
completed chronology must rank second only to the Collected Works 
among the most valuable printed aids to Lincoln research. 

University of Wisconsin RicHarp N. Current 


The Real Abraham Lincoln: A Complete One Volume History of His 
Life and Times. By Reinhard H. Luthin. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. xviii, 778. Bibliography, 
index. $10.00. ) 

Lincoln’s Manager: David Davis. By Willard L. King. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 383. Illustrations, 
map, bibliography, notes, index. $6.75. ) 


In a contest for the most unnecessary book of the year Luthin’s 
volume should walk away with the prize. It is almost pure rehash. 
Moreover, one wonders if Columbia University would give even low 
passing grades to students who, like Luthin, (a) would state that 
Burnside commanded McClellan’s right wing at Antietam (p. 355), 
when any beginner in Civil War lore knows that he commanded 
the left wing, and that the outcome of the battle, if not that of the 
war, revolved around his taking the bridge on the left, which still 
bears his name; (b) would maintain that Butler's powder ship at 
Fort Fisher was not loaded with black powder, but with dynamite 
(p. 566)—dynamite in 1864! (c) who would place Ottawa, IHinois, 
seventy miles from Chicago (p. 197); (d) who would use grammar 
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like “Sumner delivered an eulogy on Baker, whom . . . men 
charged had been sacrificed” (p. 304) or “Who would Lincoln ap- 
point...” (p. 554). 

Minor errors abound. We are told that Parker had been a body- 
guard of Lincoln for “a few weeks.” The exact time was eleven days. 
Nor had he ever been “reinstated,” because he had never been fired. 
The position had not merely “been givn” to him; he had secured it 
through the personal intervention of Mrs. Lincoln, which should have 
been worth mentioning. 

The Presidential box was not nine feet above the stage (p. 637) 
but close to twelve feet. Booth’s identity had not become “reasonably 
certain by daylight” (p. 665) but absolutely certain within a few 
minutes after his deed. The author quotes Dr. Barnes’ (p. 650) and 
Dr. King Stone’s (p. 660) reports on Lincoln’s autopsy, but neither 
comments on nor explains their contradictory statements regarding 
the location of the fatal bullet. 

At times Luthin makes some remarkable statements. “If Lincoln 
had not unwittingly contributed to national disunity by joining the 
Republican party five years before [the war]—who can doubt that 
[the war] might have been averted” (p. 276). Of course, if Lincoln 
had not joined the Republican party, he would not have been elected 
President, and this problem would not have arisen to worry the 
author. Luthin further asserts that Lincoln’s part in introducing im- 
proved firearms has “hitherto” remained “unnoticed” (p, 389). Yet, 
Luthin cites in his own bibliography Robert Bruce’s excellent book, 
Lincoln and the Tools of War (1956). And here is a real gem: “It 
can reasonably be concluded on unimpeachable historical evidence 
that Boston Corbett mortally shot Booth (if it was not Lt. Colonel 
Conger)” (p. 671). If “unimpeachable historical evidence” still leaves 
room for doubt, how “unimpeachable” is it? And why does Luthin 
suspect Conger? The references are silent on his source. 


The editing of the book is lamentably sloppy. Whole sentences are 
repeated, verbatim, on different pages throughout the volume. 


Those who delight in reading hundred-times-told-stories, such as 
the future President's juvenile poems or the advice of the Bedell girl 
regarding Lincoln’s beard, may enjoy Luthin’s book, but serious 
students may find solace in the involuntary humor contained in the 
reference notes, in which the author sets himself up as the supreme 
court of the entire Lincoln literature. 


If there is anything praiseworthy in the book, this critic has not 
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been able to find it. Professor Luthin would have done himself a 
favor if he had not written it. 

After reading Luthin’s book one greets King’s nugget of gold with 
a cry of joy. It proves that there still are dark corners in history 
worth exploiting, especially when the research is done with the skill 
and thoroughness this author brings to bear on his subject. 

Up to now Davis has been considered a secondary figure, best 
known for helping to elect Lincoln, for administering the President's 
estate, and for writing the decision in the Milligan case while on 
the Supreme Court. But through the revelations in this volume he 
rises to a much higher level. “Lincoln was, I believe, more intimate 
with [Davis] than with any other man,” wrote a contemporary 
journalist, and much new material emerges from the uninhibited 
correspondence between these two men. 

Constant quotations from letters usually tire the reader, but King 
handles them so adroitly that they form a continuous story, which 
one follows with breath-holding interest. Not that Davis always saw 
eye to eye with his friend, but they listened to each other, and both 
profited thereby. 

Davis was unshakable in his convictions, clear and precise in his 
decisions. He supported the President in the Legal Tender case, 
which gave the government the right to print fiat money, but chas- 
tised him severely for instituting military courts, “The Constitution 
of the United States is a law for rulers and people,” he wrote later, 
“equally in war and peace. No doctrine, involving more pernicious 
consequences, was ever invented . . . than that any of its provisions 
can be suspended ... .” 

Lawyers, politicians, and laymen trusted Davis, and urged him 
to decide the Tilden-Garfield embroglio in 1876. But Davis refused. 
Three times his name was brought forth as a Presidential candidate, 
but he was satisfied to remain a senator, after having resigned from 
the Supreme Court. 

If there is one weak spot in this volume it is the comparative 
neglect of Davis’ family life. While we get a full and touching pic- 
ture of his love for his wife, his children are scarcely mentioned. 
Also, a little less of Lincoln’s background would have done no harm, 
as most of it is well known. These shortcomings, however, fade into 
insignificance against the wealth of other material one gathers from 
the book. 

What gives King’s work special luster are the many Lincoln letters, 
heretofore unknown. They alone make Lincoln’s Manager a valuable 
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addition to any library and furnish a refreshing treat to all students 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction eras. 


Chicago, Illinois Orro EISENSCHIML 


South Carolina Secedes. By John Amasa May and Joan Reynolds 
Faunt. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1960. 
Pp. xi, 231. Illustrations, tables. $4.00. ) 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, as it has little in it 
about the actual secession of South Carolina. The first ninety pages 
consist of excerpts and condensations from the journal of the South 
Carolina Convention, which held four sessions, December 1860-Sep- 
tember 1862. As only the first of these had anything to do with 
secession, the inclusion of condensed versions of the other three 
seems superfluous. More useful both to the historian and the general 
reader would have been a fuller account of the first session, the one 
that actually passed the Ordinance of Secession. As it is, the com- 
pression is quite drastic—fewer than thirty pages, for example, allot- 
ted to the first session, as compared to the 150 pages of the original 
journal. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the members of the con- 
vention, an analysis of their ages, occupations, places of birth, and 
the like, based largely on an article by Ralph Wooster in the South 
Carolina Historical Magazine in 1954. This is followed by brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the Convention’s members that are as adequate 
as their length permits, although a number of them are disappoint- 
ingly vague about postwar careers. 

South Carolina Secedes was published under the auspices of the 
South Carolina Confederate (not Civil!) War Centennial Commission 
and is dedicated to the signers of the Ordinance of Secession: “To 
dare! And again to dare! And without end to dare!” John A. May, 
lawyer and state legislator, is chairman of the Commission, and 
Joan R. Faunt is the secretary of the Commission. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be unfair to judge the book by ordinary histori- 
cal standards. It is an interesting and attractive volume that should 
satisfy South Carolina readers. This is, after all, a moment in his- 
tory that Carolinians should be free to commemorate as they see fit. 

College of William and Mary LupweLt H. JOHNSON 


Tragic Years, 1860-1865: A Documentary History of the American 
Civil War. By Paul M. Angle and Ear] Schenck Miers. ( New York: 
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Simon and Schuster, 1960. Two volumes. Pp. x, vi, 1097. Notes, 
index. $15.00. ) 


No event in American history is better served by the record than 
the Civil War. While only Thucydides seemed interested in preserving 
for posterity the “tragic era” of Classical Greece, Americans, from 
privates to generals, from housewives to politicians, felt their “tragic 
years” were somehow important to history. A host of diaries, memoirs, 
contemporary histories, and collections of official documents rest upon 
the shelves of the good libraries of the land, but they require digestive 
agents for general consumption. From the Civil War period to the 
present, historians have sifted and re-sifted the records, interpreted 
and reinterpreted the story. The bibliography, both primary and 
secondary, continues to grow. Henry Steele Commager pointed out, 
“The choice of available material is, in short, fabulously wide.” 

One type of digestive agent is represented by collections of selected 
documents, organized to allow the story to speak for itself. One of the 
earliest such collections was the multi-volume Rebellion Record, edited 
by Frank Moore and published during the years 1861 to 1868. As 
Moore explained his purpose, “The editor, aiming at entire impartiality, 
has collected, from every quarter, whatever appeared to be of general 
interest, in any way connected with the great topics of the day, or 
likely to elucidate, in the slightest degree, the questions at issue, 
or the spirit and temper of the people, whether loyal or otherwise.” 
He fell short of Thucydides in quality, if not in quantity. 

The perspective of time and the development of critical scholar- 
ship ultimately produced The Blue and the Gray: The Story of the 
Civil War As Told By Participants, published in 1951 and edited by 
Henry Steele Commager. Introducing the work, Douglas Southall 
Freeman argued, “Had members of his profession been asked by the 
publishers to name the individual best equipped to present ‘a history 
of the Civil War in the words of those who fought it, their choice 
would have been the man who flawlessly has rendered . . . that wel- 
come service to the American people.” There were other historians 
qualified to do a similar work. Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck 
Miers addressed themselves to the task. The result of their sifting and 
editing is the Tragic Years, 1860-1865: A Documentary History of the 
American Civil War. 

A reviewer might argue that he would select this document instead 
of that document, or treat one topic rather than another—the possible 
combinations defy definition—but the Tragic Years constitutes an 
excellent addition to the recognized work by Commager. The collection 
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under review lias been published in two volumes, the first covering 
the years 1860 to 1863, with special emphasis upon the key events of 
1862, and the second extending through May 1865. In general, the 
topics treated are standard. A comparison between the Tragic Years 
and The Blue and the Gray is difficult to resist. While Commager’s 
collection was designed to serve the student, the new work seems 
aimed to include the general public, indulging in more colorful titles 
and introductions, and shorter documentary selections. Both works 
are primarily concerned with the battles of the war. The Tragic Years 
contains a somewhat wider range of viewpoints and more helpful 
and frequent maps. Commager did not dilute the primary character 
of his collection, but Angle and Miers called in the observations of 
secondary writers to obtain perspective on such subjects as Lee and 
Grant, and the Trent affair. 

The introductions in the Tragic Years will stir up a few of the 
“Indians” who lie behind every bush in Civil War country. For 
example, the editors state, concerning the move of McClellan into 
western Virginia, June-July 1861, “True to his boast, McClellan had 
thrashed ‘the infamous scamps.’” Some historians will argue the state- 
ment should have noted that McClellan made the most of the suc- 
cess of his subordinates. Each historian who cultivates a plot in the 
Civil War “garden” may take issue with the selections related to his 
special topic. The reviewer, for example, takes special interest in the 
Trent affair. The selections related to the event seem to leave the 
impression that the Union and England were on the verge of war 
and the situation was saved only by the capitulation of Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. In view of the fact the authors include a secondary ac- 
count, published in 1931, to gain perspective on the affair, it seems 
pertinent to point out that a previously published document reveals 
a different story. Lord Palmerston wrote J. T. Delane, editor of the 
anti-Union London Times on November 11, 1861, that he had been 
advised by the law officers of the Crown that an American cruiser 
might “by our own principles of international law, stop the West 
Indian Packet, search her, and if the Southern men and their dis- 
patches and credentials were found on board, either take them out, or 
seize the packet and carry her back to New York for trial.” The 
British government put on a good show, but the sincerity of its war- 
like intentions can be questioned. 

Hypercritical scholars will, no doubt, squirm at the inclusion in 
this collection of tantalizing but documented quotes in the intro- 
ductions and at the use of popularized titles and expressions such as 
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“Mississippi High Jinks: Vicksburg” and “the U.S. Cavalry drove the 
Indians to hell and gone.” Documentary collections, however, can be 
tedious reading for the general public. Angle and Miers have suc- 
ceeded in breathing life into their work by a refreshing approach to 
the editing of their material. In the two volumes of Tragic Years, the 
Civil War echoes out of the past in flashes of its color, suspense, 
tragedy, and humor. 

More digestive efforts by qualified historians are not only welcome, 
but needed. 

Southern Methodist University Joun SHERMAN LONG 


Why the North Won the Civil War. Edited by David Donald. ( Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 129. $2.95.) 

If there is anything evident to historians and students of Civil 
War history, it is not only that more books, magazines, and articles 
have been published about this war than any other war in history, 
but also that historians have continued to try to discover why the 
Seceded States did not succeed in defeating the Northern States 
and establishing an independent confederation. It is well known that 
most wars of independence, including our own American Revolution, 
were fought by peoples with inferior resources and populations 
against superior ones, but that these factors were not the only ones 
operating for failure or success. Simple explanations have not been 
satisfactory. While there were larger armies, greater amounts of war 
supplies, and economic resources in the North, there is still the un- 
solved problem of why the South, with its enthusiastic opposition 
and expressed determination of the early years of war, and with some 
resources available, did not hold out for a longer period. 

While this volume has been entitled Why the North Won the Civil 
War, it could have been entitled also, Why the South Lost the War, 
for there is emphasis on the one and the other, With some expansion, 
more detailed investigation, and more intensive research, this inter- 
esting little book might have been even a more significant contribu- 
tion. As it is, it gives explanation and description to the internal 
struggles and the underlying factors operative in the Civil War period. 


In this book, five Civil War scholars present their views and the 
results of their studies of questions and problems associated with the 
conduct, direction, and operation of the war by the North and the 
South. These authors and their subject presentations constitute chap- 
ters in the book, which treat special phases of the war and are sub- 
ject to the weaknesses of connection and transition. A part of this 
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lack is provided by the foreword by Major General U. S. Grant, III, 
and by the editor’s preface by David Donald of Princeton University. 
These historical papers, without documentation, were presented at 
a symposium on the Civil War at Gettysburg College, Pennsylvania. 
As a book, it is a step forward in the scholarly endeavor to under- 
stand the Civil War. 

That these five authors are not always in agreement is stated by 
General Grant as he asserts, “Inevitably, the articles are special pleas 


and marshal the evidence in favor of their case”; Donald also writes, 
“In their investigations of the causes of Southern defeat, the five 
authors of this book have by no means found themselves in unani- 


mous agreement.” Richard N, Current states in “God and the Strong- 
est Battalions,” “Surely in view of the disparity of resources, it would 
have taken a miracle, a direct intervention of the Lord on the other 
side, to enable the South to win. As usual God was on the side of 
the heaviest battalions,"—a statement with which there could easily 
be disagreement. 

In discussing the “Military Leadership of North and South,” T. 
Harry Williams explains, “For the nationalistic North it was com- 
paratively easy to achieve a broad view of war, Conversely, it was 
natura! for the localistic South to adopt a narrow view and to fight 
a conservative war,’—to which there would also be disagreement. 
Norman A. Graebner in “Northern Diplomacy and European Neu- 
trality,” describes diplomacy as one element in the resources of the 
North and states that the nation’s future rested upon its efficiency, 
as conducted by Secretary of State Seward and President Lincoln. 
Donald, in “Died of Democracy,” finds that the Confederacy “repre- 
sented the democratic forces in American life,” and in fact, he states, 
“was too democratic to win the war’—with which there will be a 
division of opinion, David M. Potter in “Jefferson Davis and the 
Political Factors in Defeat,” writes a less accepted but true statement 
incidental to his subject that “in the end the economic morale of the 
people collapsed before their military morale was exhausted.” This 
fact of morale, economic and social, is fundamental in an understand- 
ing of the Confederacy’s collapse. More could have been presented 
about it in each of these papers. 

Potter raises such issues as the failure of King Cotton, the handi- 
caps in the procurement of supplies and food, the failure of the policy 
of impressment and the opposition to it, the failure of conscription, 
the failure to include slave labor in the public allocation of labor, 
and the failure to make effective use of resources and manpower. 
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Concerning these failures, Potter states rightly that they “all stemmed 
from attitudes which prevailed widely in the Confederacy. Insofar 
as they were errors, they were the errors of the South in general 
and not of the Confederate President nor any other man in par- 
ticular.” However, he contrasted directly the administrative activity 
of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, to the disparagement of the 
latter, and the commendation of the former, who “avoided details 
and refrained from giving orders.” A fundamental issue is raised 
by implication by Potter without the presentation of a definite con- 
clusion: “For one thing, it tempts one to wonder to what extent the 
long years of defending slavery and building protective legislative 
safeguards for the South as a minority section within the Union may 
have impaired the capacity for affirmative action on the part of 
Southern leaders generally.” But can the extent of these influences 
be measured in fact? At least they merit an objective attempt rather 
than an expression of wonder. 

Among the problems treated inadequately are the influence on 
Europe of the emancipation of slaves, which is noted in a single 
paragraph; the last desperate measure to employ Negro troops by 
the Confederacy, which is not described; the desertions and the with- 
holdings of manpower, absenteeism, and the effects of battle casual- 
ties, for they were major factors in Northern victory and Southern 
collapse. A section, “For Further Reading,” is a commentary upon 
other studies explaining reasons for Northern victory and containing 
information on these and other subjects. 

In spite of omissions, this volume constitutes an acceptance of a 
new approach in points of view and reinterpretations based upon 
historical fact in the study of the Civil War. It should prove of value 
in the Civil War Centennial celebrations, Amid the pageantry, the 
tumult, and the shouting, the hero-worship and defensive writing 
and speaking, this book should give mellowed overtones to thought- 
ful readers of Civil War literature and contribute to concern about 
historical truth. It is always best to see the past as it was, rather than 
as we want the historians to write that it was. In this connection, a 
quotation from George Santayana has value, “Those who cannot re- 
member the past are condemned to repeat it.” 

Central State College Cuarces H. WesLeY 

Wilberforce, Ohio 


The Compact History of the Civil War. By R. Ernest Dupuy and 
Trevor N. Dupuy. (New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
445. Maps, appendix, bibliography, index. $6.75. ) 
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Our Incredible Civil War. By Burke Davis. (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1960. Pp. 249. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$4.95. ) 

The Civil War at Sea. By Virgil Carrington Jones. Volume I, The 
Blockaders, January 1861-March 1862. (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 483. Maps, illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. $6.00. ) 

The Civil War in the Northwest: Nebraska, Wisconsin, lowa, Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas. By Robert Huhn Jones. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Illustrations, maps, appendixes, 
bibliography, index. $4.00. ) 

Though all of these books are on the same broad subject—the Civil 
War-—they differ greatly in their natures. Two of them are general 
studies; the other two treat specific aspects of the conflict. Only one 
of the group breaks truly fresh ground; yet all offer new emphasis, 
convenient summary, challenging speculation, or additional support- 
ing evidence on well-established themes 

The two general studies are Dupuy and Dupuy, The Compact 
History of the Civil War, and Burke Davis, Our Incredible Civil War. 
In keeping with their title, the Dupuys seek to compress the moun- 
tain of available information on the war into a neat mound that can 
be easily invested by the reader. Their book fails to fulfill its title; 
instead, it is almost exclusively a narrative of military campaigns. 
As such, however, it is worthy. It succeeds well in summarizing ac- 
tions on land and sea. It is particularly good in relating strategy and 
tactics to geography, and is admirably supported in this by its fre- 
quent maps. To the casual student of the war this book will be a 
valuable source of information; to the specialist it will be a con- 
venient reference. 

Burke Davis offers a surprising, if not incredible, array of oddities 
and memorabilia on the Civil War. His work varies sharply in mood 
and depth, Among its lighter sections are a history of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s beard, a treatise on Stonewall Jackson’s health, and an essay on 
sex in the Civil War. More somber are such chapters as those on 
divided loyalties among families, and the war's cost in lives. Perhaps 
the most stunning line in the book is the one which says, quite ac- 
curately, that more Americans died in the Civil War than in all other 
American wars totaled, from the Revolution through Korea. Davis’ 
book does not pose as narrative or interpretive history; rather, it is 
an almanac of the gleanings of Civil War history. Thus it takes its 
place as a unique and absorbing volume on the war. 
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In The Civil War at Sea, Virgil Carrington Jones presents the first 
of three projected volumes on naval operations during the war. This 
book carries the narrative from the opening of hostilities through the 
Merrimac-Monitor battle of March 1862. Notwithstanding its sub- 
title The Blockaders, it actually is a history of all kinds of naval 
affairs during the early months of the conflict. It includes many epi- 
sodes that the reviewer should not define as blockading: for example, 
there are chapters on the early efforts of the United States govern- 
ment to reinforce Forts Pickens and Sumter, and on the naval 
assaults against Forts Henry and Donelson on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers. This is a valuable addition to Civil War literature. 
The author’s general theme is that Union sea power contributed de- 
cisively to the defeat of the Confederacy. It is not a new idea; many 
students of the war have said or implied as much before. But Mr. 
Jones says it with renewed emphasis and supports it with an abun- 
dance of information not heretofore assembled. Indeed, abundance 
of information leads to a criticism of the book. This reviewer's decks 
were frequently awash in the heavy sea of detail. 

Of the books considered here, the most original in its field of ex- 
ploration is The Civil War in the Northwest by Robert Huhn Jones. 
This is primarily an account of the Sioux uprising of 1862, and of 
the United States government's measures for quelling the outbreak 
and defending the frontier against further Indian disturbance during 
the war. The author competently relates the Indian war to the vastly 
greater struggle between Union and Confederacy; as he phrases 
it, his book treats the convergence of “two turbulent streams of 
[American] history, the frontier and the rebellion.” In this narrative, 
General John Pope emerges from the outer darkness into which Lin- 
coln and history flung him after Second Manassas. Jones shows that 
Pope administered well the Department of the Northwest: he pro- 
tected the frontier, punished the guilty Sioux, and sent as many troops 
as possible out of his command to support Grant's strategy of massive 
attrition against the South. Jones resists the temptation to make the 
Northwest the vital center of the Civil War. Instead, he describes 
lucidly the Indian war on the frontier, how the Civil War affected 
it, and how it affected the Civil War. 

Together these four books offer an abundance of material for the 
Civil War specialist and the general reader alike. 

Tulane University Cuartes P. RoLanp 
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Grape and Canister: The Story of the Field Artillery of the Army of 
the Potomac, 1861-1865. By L. Van Loan Naisawald. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 593. Maps, illustrations, 
appendixes, index. $10.00.) 

Foreign soldiers who visited the Union armies during the Civil 
War agreed that of the three arms, the artillery was by far the most 
impressive. It was stronger and better equipped than its undernour- 
ished Confederate rival, and if it sometimes appeared to the pro- 
fessional eye to be orily “tolerably well drilled,” the same observers 
considered “the infantry badly drilled, and the cavalry not drilled at 
all.” A Prussian officer who witnessed the Union artillery fire at Mal- 
vern Hill called it the most disastrous in history, and a Confederate 
general whose men had to pass through this murderous fire concluded 
that his infantry and the Federal gunners would make an invincible 
combination. 

Grape and Canister is the story of the “long arm” of the Army of 
the Potomac, “its capabilities and limitations, its equipment and or- 
ganization.” A former artilleryman, the author blends technical knowl- 
edge with competent skill as an historian to produce an exciting as 
well as authentic picture of the Union artillery. Commencing with 
first Bull Run, he follows the guns through the smoke and wreckage 
of the great battles, describing with a lively style and in considerable 
detail the performances of the Union batteries, Occasionally, one 
suspects, the reader will become confused as he follows the account 
of one battery after another, especially when these are distributed 
among the various infantry brigades, but out of the pages step men 
like William Farquhar Barry and Henry Jackson Hunt, the real archi- 
tects of the arm, and from the complex narrative emerges a general 
understanding of the role played by field artillery in the Civil War. 

At the time of the Civil War artillery was in a period of transition. 
Rifled artillery recently had been introduced, but many officers still 
preferred the twelve-pounder Napoleon smoothbore, particularly 
when firing with canister against attacking infantry at close range. 
Although most military men in Europe conceded that smoothbore 
guns could not compete with rifled artillery, in America the superior 
range and accuracy of the latter often were of no real advantage when 
the fighting occurred in densely wooded areas like the Wilderness. 
Furthermore, with no indirect fire system and being dependent upon 
crude and erratic fuses, the guns were limited in what they could 
do except at relatively short ranges. 

The role of artillery also had to be determined. During the Napole- 
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onic wars massed batteries had been employed to tear apart enemy 
lines in preparation for the decisive infantry assault, and theorists 
were unanimously of the opinion that this was still the way artillery 
should be used. Yet the principle of mass rarely was observed by 
the Civil War generals, partially because a faulty organization tended 
to place individual batteries at the disposal of the brigade com- 
manders, and also because the rifled musket forced the artillery to 
fire from greater distances. 

Yet it is not quite correct to say that “the rifled musket had rele- 
gated the artillery to a defensive role” (p. 179). The author makes 
it clear that rarely was there a serious attempt by the Union leaders 
to use the arm offensively, and his statement that at Fredericksburg 
“the batteries had done about all their capabilities would allow” in 
supporting the Union attack is not confirmed by Burnside’s chief of 
artillery, General Hunt, who maintained that he could have bolstered 
Franklin’s assault with a hundred guns that remained idle. That the 
Union generals did not attempt to use the artillery offensively is all 
the more surprising in view of the fact that Baron Henri Jomini 
taught specifically that artillery should be used in mass as an offensive 
weapon, and most West Point graduates were under the spell of this 
foremost apostle of Napoleon. Perhaps the range of the infantry fire- 
arms did hold the artillery at a distance, but in 1870 the Prussian 
artillery time and again paved the way for the infantry to attack, 
despite the French chassepot which had an effective range of 1,500 
yards, At Sedan, for example, 540 guns—some of them actually lo- 
cated on the skirmish line—concentrated their fire at the same target. 

By 1863 the Union artillery was reorganized to permit greater 
concentration of fire, and at Gettysburg the new organization paid 
off handsomely. But in the Wilderness the following spring artillery 
could play only a limited role, and by the time Lee was pinned in 
his trenches at Petersburg the situation demanded engineers and the 
heavier siege guns. Good as it was, it seems probable that the Union 
artillery would have done still better if organized properly and com- 
manded by its own officers. 

In a day when far too many books on the Civil War are being 
written for the market, it is encouraging to find a good one that 
breaks new ground. One cannot read this book without acquiring 
fresh insight into the Civil War battles. The publisher, too, is to be 
congratulated for having the courage to resist the usual type of title, 
in this case something original like “Gunners in Blue.” 

Allegheny College Jay Luvaas 
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The War for the Union. By Allan Nevins. Volume II, War Becomes 
Revolution, 1862-1863. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 557. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, appendixes, index. 
$7.50. ) 

In his second volume dealing with “the War for the Union,” Allan 
Nevins carries the story from New Year's day 1862, when Mason and 
Slidell were restored to the British, to June 1863, when Grant was 
closing in on Vicksburg and Lee had decided to invade the North. 
Developments in the South are again largely ignored, and the grow- 
ing strength and co-ordination of the North as an engine of war is 
the theme about which all else turns. 

Nearly three fourths of this volume, of necessity, deals with military 
campaigns and battles. In a period which holds Donelson, the Penin- 
sular Campaign, Shiloh, Second Manassas, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
and Chancellorsville, this is inevitable. But Nevins is nowhere a nar- 
row military historian nor always a profound one. What went on in 
Washington and behind the lines, even the personal matters inside 
the lines, interests him far more than the fighting. The strange per- 
sonality quirks of Stanton, the inefficiency of Halleck, the slow emer- 
gence of Grant's genius, the surpassing gifts of Stonewall Jackson, 
and, above all, the deep resources of Abraham Lincoln, are the things 
which attract him. 

So the best parts of the book are those which tell of Lincoln's 
failure to win the Congress and the Border States to the abolition 
of slavery with compensation, his ultimate decision to issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and the moves to bring the Negro into 
the army. More important is Lincoln’s skillful handling of the Chase 
faction in its attempt to push Seward aside and to give Congress a 
larger hand in running military and political affairs. There is little 
that is new in the chapter dealing with foreign affairs, but there is a 
freshness in the telling. The same can be said of the handling of un- 
rest and open opposition which developed in the Northwest as the 
war took on an antislavery quality. Yet here there is a lack of balance, 
and a bit more research would have been useful. 

Nevins reaches his peak in the final chapters dealing with the social 
and economic developments which the war had stimulated, The 
creation of a great, efficient, co-ordinated nation is the real compen- 
sating fact. The tools of war were steadily being perfected, natural 
resources were being developed, the modern business man was 
emerging, and an abundance of everything needed for war and peace 
was at hand. When the Northerners looked back from 1863, they 
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could see “that an impassable chasm shut them off from their earlier 
history.” “The improvised war” was giving way to large-scale or- 
ganized war, and “a new republic was emerging.” “Northerners every- 
where were learning entirely new lessons of resourcefulness, initiative, 
and organization.” The South for its part thus “stood face to face 
with a socioeconomic revolution from which not even victory could 
extricate it.” 

All this is quite evident. What Nevins seems to forget is that the 
war quickened developments, but it did not in itself create the 
Modern World. That would have come anyway as it had to come to 
others. The war only gave it the peculiar American character—its 
haste, its extravagance, and its corruption. As Nevins says, it made 
“dishonesty common,” graft in contracts, and speculation at the cost 
of human life, as men made “easy fortunes.” It destroyed most of the 
values which characterized the men who, under Lee, were putting 
up such a stubborn resistance. Later events plainly showed that much 
more than “the release of organizing energy” would be required to 
make the nation strong. 

University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


The Copperheads in the Middle West. By Frank L. Klement. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 341. Illustrations, 
bibliographical essay, index, $7.50. ) 

The period of the Civil War has been one of steadily increasing 
interest to historians and public alike as the re-evaluation of old ma- 
terial and the discovery of new produce revised interpretations of 
events, ideas, and motives. The Copperheads of the Middle West are 
the subject of analysis and reassessment in Professor Klement’s study 
in which, as a result of the careful examination of a mass of previously 
little-used newspaper and other contemporary sources, the Copper- 
heads now appear more as victims of party conflicts than as the near- 
traitors of the traditional view. 

The election of 1860 had been very close in the area, the new Re- 
publican party was not popular in rural areas or with those who dis- 
trusted its early alliance with business enterprise and with Eastern 
capitalists, and who feared its pledge of higher tariffs. The depression 
of 1857 was a factor of some importance, and farm prices seemed 
unlikely to improve if the normal lines of trade following the rivers 
southward were disrupted by war. In addition, settlement in southern 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had from pioneer days come largely from 
the South and the area had a Southern attitude toward the Negro, 
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toward abolition, and to some extent toward the war itself. The influx 
of settlers from New York and New England after 1815 and the 
arrival of many Germans after 1830 made political discord inevitable. 
The war deepened antagonisms that had been rife for two generations 
and caused accusations of plots and treachery, antiwar activities, and 
even treason to be accepted as true by local Republicans and by the 
North in general. These accusations, Klement maintains, became the 
basis, also, for the position taken by later historians and for their 
judgments in respect to the Copperheads of the Midwest. 

Intense political partisanship, Klement finds, led to exaggeration 
and accusations based upon little evidence. Agrarian discontent, old 
sectional antagonism, religious prejudice, pro- and antinegro senti- 
ment added fuel to political quarrels. War expenditures, the con- 
scription laws, and other Republican war measures increased the 
Democratic antiwar position in the area and led to its violent expres- 
sion in the partisan press. Republicans saw disloyalty in the use of 
defeats and disasters as election propaganda and in encouragement 
of resistance to the draft and of desertion from Union armies. Dis- 
like and distrust of President Lincoln was, Klement states, character- 
istic of the former adherents of Senator Douglas, and the repressive 
policies of army commanders in the Midwest were attributed to him. 
It was, however, the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation that 
sharpened disaffection and aroused the Democratic press to the 
frenzy which Klement calls “Rampant Partyism.” Democratic state 
conventions and local rallies heard denunciations of Lincoln and his 
war policies, Democratic majorities in state legislatures threatened 
every effort of loyal governors and Republican minorities to fulfill 
their war commitments, and, in Ohio, Democrats gave support to 
Vallandigham even when he dared not return to the United States 
but continued his antiadministration activities from a Canadian base. 

It is very difficult to agree with Klement that the Midwest Demo- 
crats were not in some measure guilty of the disloyal and treasonable 
acts of which they were accused. In defense of the Copperheads the 
author seems to have so espoused their cause that he overlooks or dis- 
counts all evidence that does not support his view. In fact, certain 
value judgments are implicit in the words used in the book (Chapter 
ITl) to describe antiadministration speeches and editorials, and this 
reviewer obtained the impression that the author condones, if he 
does not approve, the position taken by the Copperheads in 1863-1865. 
It is probable that their highly dangerous activities would have had 
short shrift in any later war! 
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The author is on safer ground in the chapters on the secret societies 
and the peace movements (chapters V and VI). There is no doubt 
that the numbers of members and the importance of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle and other such groups were greatly exaggerated 
for political reasons and that the danger to the war effort because 
of them was slight. He is also quite correct in condemning the arbi- 
trary conduct of affairs by hard-pressed Republican governors in the 
area. He gives an excellent discussion of the causes leading to the 
collapse of the Copperheads after the spring of 1863—victories of the 
Union armies, rising national pride, and the return of prosperity with 
high prices for farm products. To the bitter end, however, Midwest 
extremists continued the attack, and in the campaign of 1864 “Brick” 
Pomery asserted in the La Crosse Weekly Democrat (quoted p. 237) 
that, “The man who votes for Lincoln now is a traitor, Lincoln is a 
traitor and a murderer . . . we trust some bold hand will pierce his 
heart with a dagger point for the public good.” In what seems an 
overly enthusiastic effort to make a cause for the Copperheads by 
exposing many of the falsehoods and exaggerations of their con- 
temporary opponents, the author of this book has left ample evidence 
of the validity of part of the case against the Middle West Democrats. 
Klement has contributed to our understanding of political radical- 
ism in the postwar period in his extension of the activities of Copper- 
head leaders and newspapers into that period. In the 1870's, however, 
it would be difficult to find evidence of treasonable activities or ideas 
in the adherents of the Greenback or other third-party movements. 
This book is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
complexity of politics and allegiances in the Civil War period. The 
author’s research has been thorough, and the amount of manuscript 
and newspaper material he used almost, one would guess, exhaustive. 
The notes alone are a gold mine for interested historians who are, 
fortunately, coming to believe that traditional interpretations are not 
true just because of the highly respected names of those who have 
accepted them in the past. 
University of Minnesota Auice Fett TYLER 


Storming of the Gateway: Chattanooga, 1863. By Fairfax Downey. 
(New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv, 303. 
Illustrations, maps, appendixes, bibliography, index. $5.50.) 

Jubal’s Raid: General Early’s Famous Attack on Washington in 1864. 
By Frank E. Vandiver. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
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Inc., 1960. Pp. xiii, 198, Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. 
$4.95. ) 

Fairfax Downey, who has been contributing a book a year to the 
Civil War harvest (The Guns at Gettysburg, 1958, and Clash of 
Cavalry, 1959), chooses the Chattanooga neighborhood for his 1960 
opus. As have others before him, Mr. Downey sees the 1863 campaign 
involving Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Lookout Mountain, 
and Missionary Ridge as the key to the opening of the “gateway” 
to the heart of the Confederacy. Sherman’s march to Atlanta and the 
sea were made possible by the decisive breakout at Chattanooga. 

As in his earlier works, the author devotes chapters to the “back- 
ground and preliminaries of the culminating battles—to the setting 
for operations, to the character of the commanders and of the units 
they led, and to their arms and the manner of their use.” Much em- 
ployment is made of accounts by the fighting men and by other 
primary witnesses. War correspondent Benjamin Franklin Taylor 
(In Camp and Field, 1875), of the Chicago Evening Journal, is 
quoted extensively. 

Characterization of generals is standard. Grant, Thomas, Cleburne. 
and Forrest are great, while Bragg is ever Bragg. With reference to 
Bragg and his allocation of force, and in justice to the routed Con- 
federate line on Missionary Ridge, this reviewer suggests that the 
author should have given more attention to the ratio of attacking 
force to defending force at the points of break-through. After all, the 
charge of the Army of Cumberland is sometimes likened to Pickett’s 
at Gettysburg, an occasion for intensive study of defensive infantry 
and artillery disposition. Loss of Lookout Mountain is more under- 
standable where the author mentions 10,000 attacking Federals to 
1,295 defending Confederates. Nothing is taken from Blue gallantry 
by suggesting that even the precipitous terrain could be overcome 
by an eight-to-one disparity. As to Missionary Ridge, the end paper 
map clearly shows an intensive concentration of four Federal di- 
visions, 18,000 men, against two Confederate divisions probably at 
greatly reduced strength, defending a three-mile front. An analysis 
of Confederate dispositions, artillery and infantry, on the attack front 
would have been useful to readers trying to understand the strange 
lack of stamina of the defenders. 

Civil War “buffs” will enjoy especially, perhaps, Mr. Downey's 
seventy-four pages of infantry and artillery manual, poetry and tables 
in the appendixes. Numerous illustrations from Harold L. Peterson’s 
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Notes on the Ordnance of the American Civil War, 1861-1865 (1959), 
add general interest to the narrative. 

A book on Early’s raid on Washington, D. C., in 1864 was a natural 
sequel to Professor Vandiver’s Mighty Stonewall. Pinned down in the 
Richmond defenses, General Lee, with a last characteristic flourish, 
sent Early and Jackson’s old command, the Army of the Valley, to 
clear the Shenandoah and to threaten Washington. If fairly well 
executed, this action would force Grant to reduce his strength in 
Lee's front and flank in order to secure the Federal Capital. 

Jubal’s Raid tells the story of the almost incredible mission from 
beginning to end. With effective strategy, Early cleared the Valley, 
closing the careers of Federal Generals Hunter and Sige]. He crossed 
the Potomac into Maryland, driving Lew (Ben Hur) Wallace before 
him, and came by July 11 to the very ramparts of Washington. Al- 
though he failed to take the city for reasons made clear by the author, 
he “drew closer to the defenses than the Federal armies yet had 
come to Richmond.” He “paralyzed the Union high command for 
almost two weeks”; he returned with great stock of horses, cattle, 
food and forage; “and he shot at Abraham Lincoln.” In the fourth 
year of the war he demonstrated that the South still retained some 


“power of the offensive.” “Fickle Richmond newspapers,” however, 
soon made a scapegoat of Early. He was another “‘almost’” man, 
and the Southland had too many of those in 1864—Bragg, Pemberton, 
Johnston, Beauregard. 

Thoroughly documented, and vividly written, Jubal’s Raid belongs 
among the best on our rapidly expanding shelves. 

Stephen F. Austin State College James L. NicHoLs 


C. S. S. Shenandoah: The Memoirs of Lieutenant Commanding 
James I. Waddell. Edited by James D. Horan. (New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1960. Pp. 200. Illustrations, appendixes, bibli- 
ography. $4.00. ) 

The Civil War was one of the slowest wars in history to draw to a 
close. Months after Lee surrendered at Appomattox, a Confederate 
vessel, the British-born cruiser Shenandoah, usually capable of making 
330 miles in twenty-four hours, was still burning Federal whaling 
ships in the Arctic after a successful raid through the South Pacific. 
But her voyage to a neutral port to surrender after receiving authori- 
tative information that the hostilities had ended was made at an 
average speed of fifteen miles an hour. 

Her captain, James Iredell Waddell, was a man of principle. When 
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he took as a prize the James Murray and learned that her master's 
body lay on board preserved in whiskey and guarded by his family, 
he sent the widow a message: “Men of the South do not make war 
on women and children.” 

The captain lived to tell in detail of his experience in conducting 
this ship on a lone cruise from late 1864 to late 1865. In two months 
and eleven days she destroyed or ransomed property valued at more 
than she had cost. She dispersed the whaling fleet of the United 
States. Rumors that the war had ended were ignored as she sailed 
relentlessly through icebound seas, for men captured from her prizes 
were still willing to sign up for service on the Shenandoah, something 
he considered unlikely if a surrender had taken place. 

It is fortunate from the standpoint of Civil War history that Wad- 
dell lived to write his story. And it is fortunate, too, that James D. 
Horan, one of the seroius students of the war, has taken the time to 
place the writings in proper perspective, for one of the most valuable 
parts of the book is his prefatory notes. These stretch over fifty-one 
pages and provide an excellent review of the naval picture into which 
Waddell and his ship fitted. 

“The last shot of the Civil War was fired, not on an obscure battle- 
field,” begins Horan, “but in the ice-locked Sea of Okhotsk off Siberia 
seven months after Lee’s surrender.” 

No better example of the fighting heart of the South is to be found 
than this story of James Waddell. He was a dedicated man. With 


mutiny fomenting below deck, he sailed his ship on a lonesome trail, 
hanging up laurels by the dozens, And when he finally learned of 
the collapse of the Confederacy, he did the “honorable thing’—head- 
ing his vessel for Liverpool to give her up to the nation by which 
she had been created. 

Waddell’s assignment from the Confederacy gave him license to fol- 
low a path of destruction. “You will not hesitate,” his orders read, 


“to assume responsibility when the interest of your country may de- 
mand it, and should your judgment ever hesitate in seeking the solu- 
tion of any difficulty, it may be aided by the reflection that you are 
to do the enemy’s property the greatest injury in the shortest time.” 

In the final hours of 1864 he took the livestock from the ship 
Delphine and put her before the wind in flames. “Thus closed the 
3lst of December, the last day of the year, amid fire, smoke and 
ruin, and the fourth year since the Civil War began,” he reflected 
seriously. “How many of our dear friends and companions had in 
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that time gone to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler returns.” 

Months passed while the Shenandoah cruised in search of victims. 
On June 24 the General Williams was put to the torch, and two days 
later the barks Wm. C. Nyre, Nimrod, Catherine, Isabella, and Gypsy 
were given the same treatment. The General Pike was ransomed. 

Waddell, sweeping his eyes over an expanding horizon and confi- 
dent the South was winning, began to think of San Francisco harbor 


and an ironclad he knew anchored there he might capture. He be- 


gan to turn his ship in that direction, and then came August 2, when 
the British bark Barracouta crossed his path and gave him the dreaded 
news. It was 17,000 miles to a European port, but that, in Waddell’s 
estimation, was the place to go. 

On November 6 the Shenandoah, with Confederate flag flying, 
steamed up the River Mersey. James Iredell Waddell stacked arms, 
furled his sails, prepared to face vicious charges of piracy and to 
fight for the release of his imprisoned wife. He and his crew were 
the last Confederates. 

The Shenandoah had carried the flag of the South around the world. 
No vessel could duplicate her story, and there could be no better 
finale to demonstrate the spirit behind the Lost Cause. This volume 
is a necessary item to provide a complete picture of the Civil War. 


Washington, D. C, V. C. Jones 


Rudolph Matas: A Biography of One of the Great Pioneers in Surgery. 
By Isidore Cohn, with Hermann B. Deutsch. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 431. Illustrations, appendix, 
index. $5.95. ) 

The semitropical port city of New Orleans has had a long and 
colorful history, for the blending of French, Spanish, and Anglo-Saxon 
cultures produced many fascinating and able individuals. Rudolph 
Matas, who became a legend in his own lifetime, deservedly ranks 
with the best of these. The Matas family had migrated from Spain 
shortly before Rudolph’s birth at Bonnet Carre, Louisiana, in the year 
1860. His father, Dr. Narcisco Matas, was a restless adventurer, for- 
ever seeking greener pastures, and the young Rudolph spent much 
of his early life constantly on the move. The family moved to Paris 
in 1864, to Barcelona the following year, and back to New Orleans 
in 1867. Shortly thereafter further moves were made to Brownsville, 
Texas, and to Matamoros, Mexico. With this background, Rudolph 
Matas achieved a fluency in languages at an early age, one which was 
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to stand him in good stead as his medical career unfolded. 

In 1877 the young Matas was sent to New Orleans, where he en- 
rolled in the Medical Department of the University of Louisiana. 
Steeped in medicine from childhood, speaking four languages, and 
having a facile and original mind, it is not to be wondered that 
Rudolph Matas quickly forged to the top of his class, Nor is it sur- 
prising that Dr. Stanford E. Chaillé of the faculty, chairman of the 
1878 yellow fever commission to Havana, should have selected the 
young medical student to serve as clerk, technician, and interpreter 
for the group. This fortunate event brought Matas in close contact 
with Carlos Finlay, the Cuban physician who as early as 1881 first 
pinpointed the mosquito as the vector for yellow fever; henceforth, 
Matas was to become Finlay’s most effective champion. 

Although Matas’ speculative mind ranged over many fields, his chief 
mark was made in the field of vascular surgery. He was an omnivorous 
reader, and whenever his interest in any subject was aroused, he 
would scan every piece of available literature. Thus, when faced 
with a critical decision in surgery, he was able mentally to review 
the work of his predecessors and contemporaries and to build upon 
it. As a surgical operator, he was both bold and skillful. It was his 
habit to think aloud while operating, a custom which delighted his 
assistants since Matas had almost total recall and could quickly sur- 
vey everything on even the most abstruse of surgical topics. 

One of the problems which had long plagued surgeons was 
aneurysms. An aneurysm results when the wall of an artery weakens 
causing a section of the arterial wall to distend in much the same 
fashion as a pneumatic tire before a blowout. The traditional method 
for treating such a condition had been to ligate or tie off the artery. 
Frequently, however, by means of collateral circulation the blood 
would bypass the ligature and again distend the weakened arterial 
wall. In 1888 Matas devised the Matas operation which involved 
opening the aneurysm and suturing all orifices leading into it, thus 
effectively isolating the weakened section of the artery from the 
vascular system, This operation, which led to a radical revision in 
the treatment of aneurysms, gave Matas the title of “the father of 
modern vascular surgery.” 

The present biographers, Dr. Isidore Cohn and Hermann Deutsch, 
have written a popular biography. From the standpoint of scholarship, 
the lack of footnotes and bibliography is to be regretted. On the 
credit side, however, both of these men are lifetime residents of New 
Orleans and were intimately acquainted with their subject. Dr. Cohn, 
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a distinguished surgeon in his own right, was one of Matas’ favorite 
students and his closest personal friend. While the intimacy between 
the two men precludes an objective biography, Dr. Cohn is able, 
nonetheless, to supply many intimate glimpses into the life of Matas, 
glimpses which might otherwise be lost. 

Matas’ friendship and influence upon Lafcadio Hearn is given due 
consideration, but the reader is inclined to wonder, in view of Matas’ 
reputation as a “gallant,” whether the long night hours he and Hearn 
spent in the French quarter were devoted solely to intellectual 
pleasures. No mention is made of the notable contributions of Matas 
in the field of local anesthesia, an omission, the reviewer suspects, 
which was made over Dr. Cohn’s protests. In any event, the book, 
obviously a labor of love, is readable and adds to our knowledge of 
a great New Orleans figure. 

Graduate School of Public Health Joun Durry 

University of Pittsburgh 


The Trumpet Soundeth: William Jennings Bryan and His Democracy, 
1896-1912. By Paul W. Glad. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 242. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $4.75. ) 

This is neither a political biography of Bryan nor a history of the 
sixteen years covered. Rather, it is an analysis of Bryan’s character, 
beliefs, and agrarian policies and activities. With a sympathetic ap- 
proach toward the “Commoner,” as Professor Glad calls him at least 
often enough, the hero emerges as a greater man than many treatises 
of the past generation have pictured him. The book adds little to an 
understanding of economic conditions or the philosophy of the Popu- 
list and free-silver movement, but the author understands these fully 
and shows clearly and interestingly Bryan’s connections with these 
movements as well as with anti-imperialism and the Progressive agi- 
tation after 1900, 

The principal contribution of the book is a portrait of Bryan as a 
product of his environment and training, developing into a relatively 
ignorant freesilverite with a heart of gold, and applying the rule of 
morality (as he understood it) to political and economic problems, 


but not always consistently, since occasionally he relented on a point 
when practical politics demanded it. Though not successful as a Presi- 
dential candidate, he won in a larger sense when the opportunistic 
Theodore Roosevelt adopted many of his policies. This reminds me 
of a speech I heard Bryan make in 1906. Though I cannot use his 
exact mellifluous words, he said, in effect, “People will tell you that 
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Roosevelt has stolen my thunder. Be that as it may, I assure you 
that I still have my lightning.” 

The bibliography is munificent both in sources and secondary ma- 
terials, and nearly every pertinent contribution is listed. The 
voluminous backnotes contain no guide at the top of the pages indi- 
cating what pages in the text are covered, thus necessitating much 
time and muscular dexterity in seeking out the notes. Though there 
are thirty-two pages of illustrations, mainly photographs, near the 
middle of the text, the most illuminating of all is the picture on the 
jacket. Bryan is shown with flags extending from the waist and 
draped down, one over each leg, thus giving the impression of Uncle 
Sam preparing to receive a forward pass. 

Professor Glad often succeeds in avoiding the easy sociological- 
historical, hyphenated approach, where the sociologist dreams up a 
hypothesis and carefully selects historical data to prove his point, 
and the historian is supposed to take a bundle of such concepts and 
weave together a new historical fabric. The first chapter, however, 
though it would make a splendid separate study on cultural influences 
in the Midwest, falls short of showing that Bryan became what he 
was in politics because he was subjected to American Protestantism, 
the McGuffey Readers, and the Chautauqua. Hundreds of other Mid- 
western politicians had the same experience, but there was only one 
William Jennings Bryan. 

Here and there can be found passages or brief statements that are, 
to say the least, enigmatic. How could Sherwood Anderson have been 
a “literary contemporary” of Bryan, when Anderson’s first printed 
work of any consequence did not appear until] 1916, at which time 
Bryan was a has-been, except on the Chautauqua circuit (see p. 1)? 
On page 118, one wonders why, in a quotation, the word “bigots” is 
followed by [sic]. Whether or not the person quoted was wrong in 
this designation, the usage of “bigots” cannot be questioned. The 
historian does not editorialize within a quotation. Then, on pages 
141-42 is the statement that Cleveland “sent his orders out to 
Nebraska; Bryan was to be prevented from returning to Washington” 
in 1894. Next, after an intervening sentence, “It was evident that the 
President had acted wisely in calling a halt to the political career of 
the young Nebraskan.” This raises two questions. If Cleveland was 
so almighty powerful that he could order around the state of 
Nebraska, some explanation is due as to how he accomplished it. 
Also, why was Cleveland so wise in exercising this power? The very 
next paragraph admits that the same convention which, two years 
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later, nominated Bryan, virtually read Cleveland out of the party. 
More explanation is clearly called for. 

Finally, there are still some of us old fogies who feel that the title 
of a book (the main title) should give some inkling as to the content. 
Often the subtitle does not appear in reference works. One has to 
read the entire book, front material and all, before he finds the use 
of the words “trumpet soundeth.” Then he finds it in the next to the 
last line of the last page of the text (p. 178), in a quotation not from 
Bryan but quoted by Bryan from Byron. It is doubtful that, as a 
slogan to remember Bryan, “The Trumpet Soundeth” will supplant 
“The Cross of Gold.” 

Perhaps the next to the last chapter (and the longest), “Bryan 
and His Party,” is the greatest contribution to history in this generally 
excellent book. 

University of Illinois Frep A. SHANNON 
Wilson: The Struggle for Neutrality, 1914-1915. By Arthur S. Link. 

(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. x, 736. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. $10.00. ) 

Thirteen years ago, Arthur S. Link published the first volume of 
what he hopes will be a “nearly definitive” biography of Woodrow 
Wilson. That book covered Wilson's life down to his election as 
President of the United States. A second volume dealt with the period 
from November 1912 to November 1914. Now a third installment 
covers the story from the summer of 1914 to October 1915. It treats 
chiefly American relations with the warring powers, but Far Eastern, 
Caribbean, and Mexican developments are not neglected. Link’s ac- 
count becomes ever more detailed; this volume devotes 693 pages 
to fifteen months, while the second volume required but 471 pages 
to deal far more comprehensively with two full and busy years 
of Wilson’s life. 

Link’s research has been nearly exhaustive and, as he candidly 
intimates, at times almost exhausting. Huge manuscript collections in 
the United States, England, and Germany have been scoured, and 
so have many newspapers, periodicals, and public documents. 
Naturally this work has produced much new information, and many 
significant insights. Link proves beyond doubt that Wilson was truly 
neutral in his approach to the Great War. His calmness and delibera- 
tion when the Lusitania was sunk and the nation almost panicked 
was typical of the man. He knew that the people counted on him 
“to keep them out of war,” and he himself believed that it would be 
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“a calamity to the world at large” were America to enter the conflict. 
Throughout this volume Wilson’s patience, caution, and diplomatic 
canniness are repeatedly demonstrated. With the larger question of 
whether it was wise to be neutral, Link does not deal. 

Readers will find Link’s analysis of the “initial reactions” of Ameri- 
cans to the war and his discussion of the propaganda policies of 
the belligerents especially rewarding. He stresses the importance of 
cotton in the diplomacy of both America and the belligerents. His 
discussion (based on German sources) of the anti-American feelings 
of the German masses adds to our understanding of the conflict 
over submarine policy, and his treatment of the oft-described 
Lusitania affair manages to be fresh, instructive, and even exciting. 
There is a great deal of rich material on U. S.-Mexican relations, 
although here, for some reason, Link did not exploit Mexican sources. 
His discussion of the almost disastrous Allied bond sale of 1915 is 
also revealing. 

Link quotes extensively from the sources. Many of his citations are 
fascinating, none more so than Walter Hines Page’s account of Lon- 
don in August 1914: The pajama-clad German Ambassador almost 
out of his mind with anxiety; Sir Edward Grey in tears over the 
invasion of Belgium; and George V saying after the declaration of 
war, “My God, Mr. Page, what.else could we do?” 

Like its predecessors this ‘book is extremely important, a_per- 
manently useful addition to the literature. But it is not without faults. 
It is both too long and too long-winded. Link forces us to follow him 
up too many blind alleys, through the maze of too many trivial nego- 
tiations. 

Because he writes in such detail, Link is actually forced into 
repeated use of the “must have” construction usually found in slight 
and imaginative biographies where it is a substitute for research. 
Because even all the documents do not reveal every fact, Link is led 
to say that Wilson “must have” realized this, that Bernstorff “must 
have” divulged that, that Lansing “must have” believed something 
else. There are many dozens of examples of this expression in the 
book, and one does not recollect Link having used it in his earlier 
volumes. The heroic scale also tempts him frequently to exaggerate 
the importance of minor developments. After pages of negotiations, 
a trivial decision may seem vital, where in the long view it is not. 
The rise of Colonel Edward Mandell House to influence in State 
Department affairs becomes “a profoundly important change.” A con- 
cession to the German view of U-boat warfare appears as “this 
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crucially significant fact.” Many such examples could be offered. 

Finally, Link fails repeatedly to grapple with important questions 
involving the actors in the drama he describes. He tells us that Am- 
bassador James W. Gerard was “an authentic international catas- 
trophe,” but not why Wilson, who called him an “ass” and an “idiot,” 
kept him in Berlin. Similarly, Link calls Bryan “the great Nebraskan,” 
but then speaks disparagingly of his “curious mental processes,” his 
incompetence as a mediator, his presumed gullibility, and his dim 
perception of international law. One gets the impression that Robert 
Lansing was the real head of the State Department from the start 
of the war, but Link does not say this in so many words. Nor does he 
sum up Bryan's work when he describes his resignation. 

Link’s treatment of Lansing is equally incomplete. He says that 
Wilson considered Lansing second-rate and Jacking in imagination 
and suggests that only “the unavailability of trained outside men 
and the desperate need of the moment” account for his promotion 
when Bryan stepped down. This book, however, is bound to improve 
Lansing’s reputation, for it shows how generally shrewd and sensible 
he was and how important in shaping our diplomacy. Nowhere does 
Link comment on Wilson's opinion of Lansing, nor does he give us 
his own. His earlier volumes, while certainly objective, were full of 
interesting and shrewd assessments, but in this one he formally abjures 
“passing judgment” on his chief characters, He does not avoid inter- 
pretation entirely, but gives us very little of it, and this is to be re- 
gretted. 

In sum, as Link’s massive biography grows, it becomes increasingly 
impressive as biography, but it is not the last word he expects it to 
be. 


Columbia University Joun A. GarRRATyY 


Baruch: The Public Years. By Bernard M. Baruch. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xii, 431. Illustrations. index. 
$6.00. ) 


Bernard M. Baruch is no newcomer to the American reading public. 
He has written several books and articles; several books have been 
written about him. The Public Years, the second volume of a most 


interesting autobiography, shows the same high caliber reporting of 
the author’s previous books. 

In this volume Baruch tells ‘of attending his first Democratic 
National Convention, of watching Bryan, the key man of the con- 
vention, and of being happy when the amateurs triumphed with 
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Woodrow Wilson. In October 1912, Baruch met Woodrow Wilson of 
whom he says, “Next to my father Wilson had the greatest influence 
on my life.” 

For Baruch, as for many, World War I meant a turning point in 
his life. This Wall Street speculator became one of the main cogs in 
Wilson’s war machine, An early advocate of industrial mobilization, 
Baruch was named a member of the Advisory Committee of National 
Defense. Wilson soon realized that Baruch had a talent for getting 
things done. When the President created the War Industrial Board, 
Baruch was the logical man to head it. In this capacity Baruch 
rendered his greatest service to his country. Although as chairman of 
W.LB., he had his problems—with the automobile and steel industries, 
for example—he did a difficult task well. In summarizing the achieve- 
ments of W.1.B., Baruch, characteristically, gives credit to his associ- 
ates—“the most remarkable group I have ever known.” 

As a result of Baruch’s success on W.1.B., Wilson took him to Paris 
where he did creditable work on economic problems at the Peace 
Conference. He opposed Germany's assuming the indirect cost of the 
war but was outvoted by Wilson himself. The few portraits in this 
book of the leading personalities at the Peace Conference are inter- 
esting but give no new insight. Baruch had no respect for Henry C. 
Lodge and the group who wrecked the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Baruch blames Colonel Edward 
M. House for his split with Wilson, saying Wilson was no Charlie 
McCarthy to House. For the author the cardinal lesson of Wilson's 
life was that idealism and realism were not in conflict: both were 
necessary and supplementary. If peace is ever attained, says this 
disciple of Wilson’s, it will be by the path charted by Wilson. 

In the 1920's Baruch aided in the attempted solution of industrial 
problems, endeavored, in vain, to secure the nomination of William 
G. McAdoo for President, urged co-operative marketing for American 
farmers, and anticipated the stock market crash of October 1929, 
escaping most of its disastrous effects. Although active in supporting 
Franklin Roosevelt's Presidential ambitions, Baruch never accepted 
F.D.R.’s leadership as completely as he had Wilson’s. He thought 
much of the New Deal unworkable and frankly said so, although he 
favored such constructive phases of the New Deal as TVA and Social 
Security. In the fourth decade of this century, as in the second decade, 
Baruch led the fight for preparedness. “I never had the slightest 
illusion about Hitler,” he writes. Although F.D.R. appreciated 
Baruch’s efforts in World War II, he never gave him a leading role. 
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Baruch consistently refused cabinet appointment, and he has never 
been a candidate for elective office. That he has unusual talents, no 
one denies. Had he been ambitious he might have become the first 
Jewish President of the United States. But not loving power, not 
yearning for the spotlight of publicity, and not wishing to assume 
responsibilities that would be extremely controversial, he has chosen 
to be an unofficial adviser for Presidents. And what a good one he 
has made! 

The Public Years should be a required book for all students of the 
United States in the twentieth century. 

University of Florida Grorce C. OsBorN 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Historical Association will hold its twenty-seventh 
annual meeting in Chattanooga, Tennessee, on November 9, 10, and 
11, 1961. 


The Executive Council requests members to study the Mooney 
Report that was published in the February issue on pages 134-36, 


PERSONAL 


At Arlington State College, Arlington, Texas, Clarence P. Denman 
has been promoted to professor, and Robert D. Boyle and Sam B. 
Hamlett have been promoted to assistant professor. 


Philip Davidson, president of the University of Louisville, has been 
awarded the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire for his work 
in furthering Anglo-American friendship as chairman of the Southern 
Regional Committee for the selection of Marshall Scholars. 


The trustees of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
have announced that grants-in-aid have been given to David H. Strat- 
ton, Baylor University, for research on Albert B. Fall and the Teapot 
Dome, and to Frank E. Vandiver, Rice University, for work on the 
Confederate States of America. 


Richard Bardolph has been appointed chairman of the department 
of history and political science at the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Carl G. Anthon will leave the department 
at the end of the present academic year to become chairman of the 
history department at American University. 


Frank E. Vandiver was elected president of the Texas Institute 
of Letters at the twenty-fifth annual meeting, in Austin on February 
25. 


The first annual John H. McGinnis Memorial Award was given by 
the Southwest Review to Paul F. Boller, Jr., professor of history, 


Southern Methodist University, for his essay, “Jefferson’s Dreams of 
the Future,” that appeared in the Spring 1959 issue. 


The Social Science Research Council has announced its fellowships 
and grants for 1961-1962; among the recipients was a number of 
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Southern scholars working on historical topics: William A. Jenks, 
professor of history, Washington and Lee University, for research on 
parliamentary democracy in Austria, 1907-1914; J. Russell Major, 
associate professor of history, Emory University, for research on the 
decline of the French provincial estates in the seventeenth century; 
Thomas S. Berry, associate professor of business administration, 
University of Richmond, for research on fluctuations in commodity 
prices, trade, and banking in San Francisco in comparison with those 
of New York and London, 1847-1900; Irving B. Holley, Jr., associate 
professor of history, Duke University, for research on General J. 
MacAuley Palmer and the relationship between the military establish- 
ment and the civilians who constituted the army in wartime, 1890- 
1948; Alfred P. Tischendorf, assistant professor of history, Duke Uni- 
versity, for research on the Argentine Radical party, 1916-1930; 
Thomas T. Hammond, associate professor of history, University of 
Virginia, for preparation of a bibliography on Soviet foreign relations 
and world communism, 1917-1960; George A. Lensen, professor of 
history, Florida State University, for research on Russo-Japanese re- 
lations since 1875; and Roderick E. McGrew, associate professor of 
history, University of Missouri, for research on Russian social and 
political thought in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


Roger Baudier, historian of Roman Catholicism in Louisiana, died 
on November 12, 1960, at the age of sixty-seven. His major work was 
The Catholic Church in Louisiana. 


The Reverend Andrew Capesius, O.S.B., professor of social sciences 
and librarian of St. Bernard College, Cullman, Alabama, died De- 
cember 17, 1960, at the age of seventy-one. He was born December 
4, 1889, in Bous, Luxembourg. In 1908 he entered the monastic semi- 
nary at St. Bernard College and was professed a monk of the Order of 
St. Benedict on August 15, 1911. He was ordained priest May 22, 
1917. He received the M.A. in 1924 and the Ph.D. in economics in 
1929 from the University of Notre Dame and later did advanced 
work in library science at the University of Chicago. 

He taught at St. Bernard College for over forty years. Well known 
in the fields of political and social sciences, he specialized in economic 
theory and was widely known as a forceful and inspiring teacher. 
A charter member of the Southern Historical Association and active 
in its affairs many years, he was also a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, the Alabama Library Associa- 
tion, and the Alabama Historical Association. 
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James Harold Easterby, director of the South Carolina Archives 
Department, died in Columbia, on December 29, 1960, after a three- 
month illness. Born in Charleston in 1898, he was graduated from the 
College of Charleston in 1920. Except when he was on leave to earn 
graduate degrees in history from Harvard in 1922 and from Chicago 
in 1945, he taught in the College from 1920 until 1949. He wrote its 
sesquicentennial history (published in 1935) and served it also from 
1937 as director of its library. During his final eleven years he trans- 
formed South Carolina’s archival agency from a historical commission 
into an archives department in name and functions; and in 1960 he 
transplanted it into the first building ever designed to preserve the 
state’s records. His persevering career as author, bibliographer, and 
editor was climaxed by an edition of the previously unpublished 
Journals of the Common House of Assembly for 1736-1747 in seven 
volumes; two more volumes in that series he left unfinished. He had 
served both his native state’s historical association and its historical 
society as editor and as president, the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture as a member of its Council during 1952-1955, 
and the Southern Historical Association as a member of the Board 
of Editors of the Journal of Southern History. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Mississippi Historical Society held its annual meeting in Jack- 
son on March 3 and 4, at which the following papers were read: 
“The Mississippi Secession Convention of 1860” by J. P. Coleman, 
“Mississippi's Old Capitol Museum” by Charlotte Capers, “The 
Natchez Indians: Historical and Archaeological Concepts” by Robert 
S. Neitzel, “Mississippi in the Confederacy: As They Saw It” by 
John K. Bettersworth, “Mississippi in the Confederacy: As Seen in 
Retrospect” by James W. Silver, “The Historian Looks at Contempo- 
rary Latin America” by John Francis Bannon, “The Sub-Treasury 
Campaign of 1891” by James S. Ferguson, “Shipbuilding on the 
Pascagoula River” by Larry Ziglar, and “The Politics of the Longs” 
by T. Harry Williams. 


Old Salem, Inc., has announced plans for the establishment in North 
Carolina of the Museum of Southern Decorative Arts to depict the 
culture of the South from 1640 to 1820. 


On March 16 Abilene Christian College sponsored a history con- 
ference on the subject of “American Diplomacy in Historical Perspec- 
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tive.” Three lectures were delivered at this meeting: “Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the Ordeal of Neutrality” by Dumas Malone, “Preparation 
for This World” by Joe B. Frantz, and “The Dilemma of Our Latin 
American Policy” by Samuel Flagg Bemis. 


The Historical Association of Southern Florida held its seventy-sixth 
program meeting at Coral Gables on March 29. The meeting featured 
a panel discussion of the Civil War in Florida by Rembert W. Patrick 
and Charlton W. Tebeau. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, has announced two manuscript awards ($1,000 each 
and publication) which will be granted in alternate years. One, the 
Institute Manuscript Award, is restricted to manuscripts dealing with 
the period from about 1760 to about 1815, Manuscripts eligible for the 
award in 1961 must be received, accepted for publication, or in pro- 
cess of publication between December 1, 1960, and December 1, 1961. 
The winner will be announced in May 1962. The other prize, the 
Jamestown Foundation Award, will be granted for manuscripts con- 
cerning the period from the discovery of America to about 1760, The 
award for 1962 will be given for manuscripts received, accepted for 
publication, or in process of publication between December 1, 1960, 
and December 1, 1962. The winner will be announced in May 1963. 
Books presently scheduled for publication by the Institute in the 
winter and spring of 1961 are not eligible for the awards. There are 
no special entry forms, and the general rules relating to Institute 
manuscripts apply to those submitted for the contests. 


The Florida Historical Society held its annual meeting at West 
Palm Beach on April 7 and 8. 


The Moravian Music Foundation at Winston-Salem has received 
nearly 2,000 music books and books on music as a gift from Irving 
Lowens, a staff member of the Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. The collection covers the period between 1770 and 1830. 


The William P. Lyons Master's Essay Award ( publication, royalties, 
and $100) is currently being offered for essays submitted for the M. A. 
degree at any university within the United States during the academic 
year ending in June 1961. Further information may be obtained from 
Edward T. Gargan, Chairman, William P. Lyons Master’s Essay 
Award Commitee, Department of History, Loyola University, Chicago 
26, Illinois. 
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Among discussions at the 1961 Houston Educational Conference, 
presented by Tulane University on March 18, was a session on the 
Civil War, moderated by Frank E. Vandiver. The speakers were 
Charles L. Dufour, Charles P. Roland, and Gerald L, Capers, Jr. 


On January 19 the yearly meeting of the Virginia Historical Society 
was held in Richmond. Avery Craven delivered the annual address. 


On April 10 and 11 Clement Eaton, professor of history, University 
of Kentucky, delivered the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in 
Southern History, at Louisiana State University; the series consisted 
of three lectures: “The New Orleans Merchant, Maunsel White: the 
Commercial Mind,” “The South Carolina Politician, James H. Ham- 
mond: the Conservative Mind,” and “The Virginians, John H, Cocke 
and Henry A. Wise: the Liberal Mind.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


New acquisitions by the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress include the personal papers of Senator Theodore Francis 
Green of Rhode Island covering the period 1937-1960 and containing 
material on politics, the Foreign Relations Committee, the Rules Com- 
mittee, the special committee on aeronautical and space sciences, 
neutrality legislation in the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, 
national defense, veterans’ affairs, social security, and the second, 
third, and fourth NATO parliamentary conferences; personal letters, 
headquarters correspondence, a military letterbook for the period 
between June 16, 1863, and June 20, 1865, and reports of military 
operations of General Joseph Warren Keifer concerning his Civil 
War activities as an officer in the Ohio volunteers; papers of the 
Wadsworth family (1730-1952) including the correspondence of 
General James S. Wadsworth who was killed in the Battle of the 
Wilderness; and Garfield family papers which contain items on the 
Civil War career of James Abram Garfield as well as the correspon- 
dence of his wife and four sons, and other material concerning the 
President. 


The North Carolina Department of Archives and History has be- 
gun work on a Union List of North Carolina Newspapers which is 
intended to contain the location of all issues of North Carolina news- 
papers to 1900 and possibly to a later date. Persons holding files of 
such newspapers are urged to send a list of titles and dates for in- 
clusion in the compilation to State Archivist, Box 1881, Raleigh. 
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The Kansas State Historical Society has issued, at $9.95, Kansas 
in Maps by Robert W. Baughman, containing over ninety maps re- 
lating to Kansas history. 


Since January 1, 1960 the Howard College Library, Birmingham, 
has microfilmed more than 40,000 pages of historical material relating 
to Alabama. The emphasis of this project has been on filming local 
Baptist church records, but it has also included local community 
newspapers published prior to 1900 and manuscript materials such 
as the Pickens family papers. 


The Spartan Bookstore, San Jose State College, San Jose, California, 
has published a Book Review Reference for a Decade of Civil War 
Books, 1950-1960, by Leo P. Kibby. Price $3.85. 


The North Carolina State Department of Archives and History 
offers positive microfilm copies of the following North Carolina news- 
papers: Asheboro Southern Citizen, 1836-1844, 1 reel; Charlotte 
Catawba Journal, 1824-1828, 1 reel; Charlotte Journal, 1835-1851, 
3 reels; Charlotte Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal, 1830-1535, 1 reel: 
Charlotte North Carolina Whig, 1852-1863, 2 reels; Edenton Gazette, 
1806-1531, 2 reels; Fayetteville Cape Fear News, 1915-1917, 1 reel; 
Fayetteville Index, 1907-1917, 3 reels; Greensboro Times, 1856-1868, 
2 reels; Wadesboro North Carolina Argus, 1848-1876, 2 reels; New 
Bern Carolina Centinel, 1818-1837, 3 reels; New Bern Weekly News, 
1853-1854, 1 reel; Pittsboro Chatham Observer, 1901-1904, 1 reel; 
Salisbury Yadkin and Catawba Journal, 1828-1834, 1 reel; Raleigh 
Daily Sentinel, 1865-1876, 12 reels; Raleigh Semi-Weekly Sentinel, 
1866-1877, 2 reels; and Raleigh Weekly Sentinel, 1866-1876, 1 reel. 
Those interested in ordering copies should write the State Archivist, 


Box 1881, Raleigh. 


A check list entitled Publications of the National Archives and 
Records Service may be obtained by writing the Exhibits and Publica- 
tions Branch, National Archives, General Services Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The April and October 1961 issues of American Jewish Archives 
will be devoted to the Civil War, emphasizing the role played by 
Jews in both the North and South. 


The Princeton University Press offers, at $7.50, a reproduction, 14 
by 17 inches, of a portrait of Thomas Jefferson, by Rembrandt Peale 
in 1800. Scholars had long known that Peale had painted such a por- 
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trait, but the picture remained unidentified until recognized by the 
editors of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson in the collection of the 
Peabody Institute of Baltimore. 


The Southern Historical Collection of the University of North 
Carolina acquired during 1960 a number of especially large groups of 
manuscripts relating to the history of the South in the twentieth 
century. These include the papers of John Johnston Parker (1885- 
1958), United States Circuit Court judge, 1925-1958, and member 
of the International Military Tribunal in 1945; papers of Edwin Yates 
Webb (1872-1955), North Carolina legislator and congressman, 1903- 
1919, and United States district judge, 1919-1955; papers of Carl 
Thomas Durham, congressman from North Carolina, 1939-1959, and 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy; papers of Jona- 
than Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, Presidential 
assistant, and author; papers of the Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men; papers of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union; and papers of 
the Delta Cooperative relating to the Hillhouse Cooperative Project. 
With the exception of the Jonathan Daniels Papers, which are closed 
for the present, these manuscripts will be available for research as 
soon as arrangement and processing of them are completed. 

Other new collections recently acquired by the Southern Historical 
Collection include papers, 1848-1939, of the Bagley family of North 
Carolina, containing correspondence of William Henry Bagley and 
Worth Bagley and letters from Josephus Daniels and his wife Adelaide 
(Bagley) Daniels; letters, 1861-1865, written by Captain Charles W. 
Dustan, U. S. A., from Virginia, Mississippi, and Tennessee; personal 
and business papers of Samuel Spencer (1847-1906), engineer and 
railroad executive, president of the Southern Railway Company; 
papers, 1818-1879, of William Shepard Bryan (1827-1908), lawyer 
of Raleigh and Baltimore, including papers of his father, John Herri- 
tage Bryan (1798-1870) of New Bern and Raleigh, lawyer and con- 
gressman; papers, 1806-1892, of David Alexander Barnes, Northamp- 
ton and Hertford counties, North Carolina, lawyer, legislator, and 
judge; letters, 1861-1865, written by Henry A. Phelon, U. S. N., while 
serving on the coasts of Virginia and North Carolina; papers, 1859- 
1866, of William B. Baker, who served with Company D, Ist Maine 
Cavalry, in Virginia during the Civil War; papers, 1854-1865, of Silas 
Everett Fales, including letters written by him in 1863 while serving 
with the 42nd Massachusetts Regiment near New Orleans; papers, 
unarranged, of Leonard Charles Van Noppen (1868-1935), of North 
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Carolina and New York, poet, lecturer on Dutch literature at Colum- 
bia University, and assistant naval attaché at The Hague and London 
during World War I; and a collection of material on botanical his- 
tory, containing manuscripts and copies of manuscripts of botanists 
and including correspondence, 1843-1885, of Henry W. Ravenel, 
planter and botanist of Aiken, South Carolina. 

The Collection also received an addition to the Jonathan Worth 
Papers of approximately five hundred items, 1828-1899, including 
papers related to Worth’s activities as a lawyer, planter, Whig leader, 
local official, and governor, 1866-1867; an addition to the William 
Asbury Whitaker Collection including Nathanael Greene letters, 
Henry Clay letters, and miscellaneous Civil War items; an addition 
of approximately thirty-five hundred items to the Lenoir Family 
Papers, consisting of personal correspondence and business papers of 
Thomas Lenoir (1780-1861) of western North Carolina and of mem- 
bers of his family; an addition of 340 items to the papers of Governor 
James McDowell (1795-1851) of Virginia; approximately eighteen 
hundred additional items for the papers of Lawrence Davis Tyson 
(1861-1929), lawyer, newspaper publisher, soldier, and United States 
senator from Tennessee, consisting of papers for the period of May 
1918 through April 1919, when Tyson was serving as brigadier gen- 
eral of the 59th Infantry Brigade in the 30th Division of the American 
Expeditionary Force in France; and an addition of 120 items to the 
Preston Davie Collection, consisting of materials relating to the his- 
tory of the southern states during the colonial, revolutionary, and 
early national periods. 

Typed, microfilmed, and photocopied material recently acquired 
by the Collection includes the diary, 1862-1865, of Bartlett Yancey 
Malone, of Caswell County, North Carolina, kept while serving with 
the Confederate army in Virginia and as a prisoner at Point Lookout, 
Maryland; the diary, 1848-1851, of Rebecca S. C. Pilsbury, wife of 
U. S. Representative Timothy Pilsbury, written in Brazoria, Texas, 
while she was managing the family affairs and farm during her hus- 
band’s absence in Washington; diaries and papers, 1855-1881, of 
Charles Henry Foster, relating to Foster's Civil War activity as a 
U. S. officer and Unionist leader in eastern North Carolina; account 
book, 1849-1851, of the firm of Templeman and Goodwin, slave 
dealers of Richmond, Virginia. 
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Recent ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


Kansas 
Agricultural History—October: “Elam Bartholomew, Farmer Extra- 
ordinary” by Leonard E. Muir. 


Kansas Historical Quarterly—Winter: “The Early Careers of William 
Bradford Waddell and William Hepburn Russell, Frontier Capi- 
talists” by Raymond W. and Mary Lund Settle; “Kansas Con- 
gressmen and Reappointment” by Lorene Anderson Hawley. 

Spring: “Kansas: A Centennial Portrait” by Emory Lindquist; 
“When Kansas Became a State.” 

Kentucky 

Filson Club History Quarterly—October: “Transylvania University 
As the Nation Saw It, 1818-1828” by James L. Miller, Jr.; “If 
This Boulder Could Talk: Legends of Presidents” by Mrs. Robert 
Runyan and James Wade Emison; “Old Churches in the Shenan- 
doah—Their Descendants in Kentucky: Both People and 
Churches” by Mrs. Harry Todd Miles; “Fairs in Kentucky” by 
H. Clyde Reeves and Lawrence A. Cassidy. 

January: “David Myerle and Kentucky Hemp” by Ralph M. 


Aderman. 


Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church—September: 
“Henry Caswell (1810-1870) and the Backwoods Church” by 
William K. Hubbell. 

Register of the Kentucky Historical Society—October: “Kentucky 
Slavery in the Last Ante Bellum Decade” by Wallace B. Turner; 
“Phillips’ Fort (1780), Nolin Station, Earliest Settlement in Larue 
County, Kentucky” by Evelyn Crady Adams. 


January: “Special Libraries in Ante-Bellum Kentucky” by 

Haynes McMullen. 

Marvland 

Cotton History Review—January: “The Hooper Family and the Mary- 
land Cotton Industry, 1810-1960" by James W. Covington. 

Maryland Historical Magazine—December: “George Calvert, His 
Yorkshire Boyhood” by James W. Foster; “Constitutional Reform 
and Election Statistics in Maryland, 1790-1812” by J. R. Pole; 
“The Causes of the Maryland Revolution of 1689” by Michael 
G. Kammen; “Old Quaker Burying Ground: West River Quaker 
Burial Ground, Anne Arundel County, Maryland” by J. Reaney 
Kelly; “John Ferdinand Dalziel Smythe, Loyalist” by Harold 
Hancock. 
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Missouri 
Missouri Historical Review—October: “A Message to the Members of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri” by Richard S$. Brown- 
lee; “The Kansas City Meat Packing Industry before 1900” by 
G. K. Renner; “The British-Indian Attack on St. Louis, May 26, 
1780” by Don Rickey, Jr. 
January: “Missouri on the Eve of the Civil War” by Arthur 
Roy Kirkpatrick; “The Missouri Democrat, 1852-1860” by Jim A. 
Hart. 


North Carolina 
North Carolina Historical Review—October: “Twenty-Seven Tickets” 
by George H. Gibson; “Newspaper Finance in North Carolina's 
Piedmont and Mountain Sections During the 1850's” by John C. 
Ellen, Jr.; “The Land We Love: A Southern Post-Bellum Maga- 
zine of Agriculture, Literature, and Military History” by Ray M. 
Atchison; “A Political Leader Bolts—F. M. Simmons in the Presi- 
dential Election of 1928” by Richard M. Watson, Jr. 
January: “The Nat Turner Insurrection As Reported in the 
North Carolina Press” by Robert N. Elliott; “The Significance 
of Stoneman’s Last Raid” by Ina W. Van Noppen; “The Woman 


Suffrage Movement in North Carolina” by A. Elizabeth Taylor. 
Ohio Historical Quarterly—January: “Albion W. Tourgee: Propa- 
gandist and Critic of Reconstruction” by Ted N. Weissbuch. 


Tennessee 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—September: “Isham G. Harris in the 
Pre-War Years” by Stanley F. Horn; “Andrew Johnson and the 
Coming of the War” by LeRoy P. Graf; “Chattanooga and the 
War” by Robert S. Henry; “Sut Lovingood: An Examination of 
the Nature of a ‘Nat’ral Born Durn’d Fool” by M. Thomas Inge. 

Virginia 

Civil War History—September: “Henry Halleck and the Second Bull 
Run Campaign” by Stephen E. Ambrose. 

Georgia Review—Winter: “Edmund Ruffin of Virginia” by Amy 
Chambliss. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society—October: “The 
Renaissance of American History” by Carlisle H. Humelsine. 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—October: “Philip Alex- 
ander Bruce: A Divided Mind of the South” by Darrett B. Rut- 
man; “The Noble Ancestry of the Revercomb Family” by Milton 

Rubincam. 
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William and Mary Quarterly—October: “George Washington and Re- 
ligious Liberty” by Paul F. Boller, Jr., “Verse Satire on ‘Faction, 
1790-1815” by George L. Roth. 

West Virginia 

West Virginia History—October: “Philip Pendleton Kennedy: Author 
of The Blackwater Chronicle” by Cecil D. Eby, Jr.; “West Vir- 
ginia Prehistory: 1960” by Edward V. McMichael; “The History 
of Sweet Springs, Monroe County, West Virginia” by Barbara 
Ruth Kidd; “History of the Hatfield-McCoy Feud with Special 
Attention to the Effects of Education on It” by Roy C. Woods; 
“The National Guard of West Virginia During the Strike Period 
of 1912-1913” by Kyle McCormick. 

January: “General Adam Stephen, Founder, Martinsburg, West 
Virginia” by Mary Vernon Mish; “The Civil War in West Vir- 
ginia” by Boyd B. Stutler; “The Controversy Over the Locaiton 
of the Mercer County Courthouse” by Kyle McCormick. 


REcr NT DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 
STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


Kansas 


Kansas Historical Quarterly—Winter: “College Days at Cooper 
Memorial, 1895-1898” edited by Kenneth Wiggins Porter; “Some 
Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers and Gun Fighters” by 
Nyle H. Miller and Joseph W. Snell. 

Spring: “Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers and 
Gun Fighters” by Nyle H. Miller and Joseph W. Snell; “Kansas 
Before 1854: A Revised Annals” compiled by Louise Barry. 


Kentucky 

Cotton History Review—October: “The First Cotton Factory in the 
West” by George Davidson Todd. 

Filson Club History Quarterly—January: “Some Biobibliographical 
Sketches of Kentucky Authors” compiled by Hensley C. Wood- 
bridge; “Rafinesque and Dr. Short” by Charles Boewe. 

Register of the Kentucky Historical Society—October: “The Ancestry 
of Edward West of Lexington, Kentucky, 1757-1827" by Mabel 
Van Dyke Baer; “Central Kentucky Broadsides and Newspapers, 
1793-1846, in the John M. McCalla Papers, West Virginia Uni- 
versity Library” by F. Gerald Ham. 

January: “Central Kentucky Broadsides and Newspapers, 1793- 
1846, in the John M. McCalla Papers, West Virginia University 
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Library” by F. Gerald Ham; “Civil War Reminiscences of John 
Aker Lafferty” edited by W. T. Lafferty. 


Missouri 
Missouri Historical Review—October: “A 1795 Inspection of Spanish 
Missouri” translated and edited by Jack D. L, Holmes; “Two Let- 
ters from St. Charles.” 
January: “The Argonauts of 98" by Hugh P. Williamson; 
“Thomas C. Duggins Views Northwest Missouri in 1840”: “Mar- 
tha J. Woods Visits Missouri in 1857” edited by Donald H. Welsh. 


North Carolina 

Cotton History Review—January: “The Fisher Committee Report to 
the North Carolina General Assembly, 1828” edited by Richard 
W. Griffin. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review—September: “Letters from North 
Carolina Emigrants in the Old Northwest, 1830-1834” edited by 
James W. Patton. 

North Carolina Historical Review—October: “New England Tutors 
in Granville County, North Carolina, 1845-1850” edited by 
James W. Patton. 

January: “Diary of Thomas Miles Garrett at the University of 
North Carolina, 1849” edited by John Bowen Hamilton. 


Tennessee 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—September: “A Methodist Circuit 
Rider Between the Lines: The Private Journal of Joseph J. Pitts, 
1862-1864" edited by John M. Martin. 

Virginia 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—October: “A Southerner 
Views the South, 1865: Letters of Harvey M. Watterson” edited 
by Martin Abbott; “Some Letters of Lucius Bellinger Northrop, 
1860-1865" edited by Willard E. Wight; “Richard Blundell in 
Virginia and Maryland” by Frank Tyrer; “ “Henry Filmer of Mul- 
berry Island, Gentleman’: A Collection of Letters from Virginia, 
1653-1671” edited by Peter Walne. 

West Virginia 

West Virginia History—October: “West Virginia Estate Settlements” 
by Ross B. Johnston. 

January: “The Romance of a Man in Gray Including the Love 


Letters of Captain James S, Peery, Forty-Fifth Virginia Infantry 
Regiment, C. S. A.” by Robert Leroy Hilldrup. 
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RECENT ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 

Alabama 

Alabama Historical Quarterly—Spring: “Mobile During the Blockade” 
by Earl W. Fornell. 

Alabama Review—July: “Articles on or Related to Alabama Appearing 
in Current Periodicals” compiled by F. Wilbur Helmbold and 
others. 

October: “Fort Toulouse—in Tradition and Fact” by Daniel H. 
Thomas. 

January: “Logging Railroads in Alabama, 1880-1914” by 
Richard W. Massey, Jr.; “Alabama’s First Baptist Association” 
by Hugh C. Bailey; “St. Andrew's Church, Prairieville” by Wil- 
liam M. Spencer; “Hosea Holcombe: Pioneer Alabama Baptist 
Historian” by Davis C, Wooley; “Canoeing on the Coosa” by 
Marvin B. Small. 

Civil War History—December: “The Sustaining Faith of an Alabama 
Soldier” by Robert Partin. 

Cotton History Review—January: “Daniel Pratt: Alabama’s First In- 
dustrialist” by Merrill E. Pratt. 

Journal of Mississippi History—January: “A Cabiniss Family of the 
Old Southwest” by Allen Cabiniss. 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Winter: “Cutting and Floating Red 
Cedar Logs in North Arkansas” by Daniel Boone Lackey; “Ben- 
jamin Desha” by Boyd W. Johnson; “Educational Journals in 
Arkansas” by Clara B. Kennan; “Jacob Barkman” by Farrar New- 
berry; “The Election of 1827 and the Conway-Crittenden Duel” 
by Lonnie J. White; “Matthew Arbuckle Comes to Fort Smith” 
by Harold W. Ryan. 


Florida 
Florida Historical Quarterly—October: “The Spanish Conquest of 
British West Florida, 1779-1781” by Albert W. Haarmann; “An- 
drew Ranson: Seventeenth Century Pirate?” by J. Leitch Wright, 
Jr.; “Asboth’s Expedition up the Alabama and Florida Railroad” 
by Edwin L. Bearss; “The Freedman’s Bureau and Negro Labor 
in Florida” by Joe M. Richardson; “Florida and the Cuban 
Revolution, 1895-1898” by William J. Schellings. 
January: “Sidney J. Catts and the Democratic Primary of 
1920” by Warren A. Jennings; “Spring Training in Florida” by 
J. Roy Stockton; “Civil War Operations in and Around Pensacola” 
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by Edwin C. Bearss; “Pensacola’s Exiled Government” by W. 
B. Skinner. 

Georgia 

Civil War History—September: “The Battle of Allatoona” by Fred 
E. Brown, 

Cotton History Review—October: “The International Cotton Exposi- 
tion of 1881 and Its Impact upon the Economic Development 
of Georgia” by Jack Blicksilver. 

January: “The Griffin Story” by Buford Brandis. 

Georgia Historical Quarterly—September: “The Case of the Spanish 
Deserters, 1791-1793" by Richard K. Murdock; “Memorials to 
General Casimir Pulaski in the United States” by Joseph A. 
Wytrwal; “Whitefield’s Bethesda College Project and Other 
Attempts to Found Colonial Colleges” by Robert L. McCaul. 

December: “Joseph E. Brown’s Missing Correspondence” by 
John E. Talmadge; “Joseph E. Brown and the Convict Lease 
System” by Derrell Roberts; “Whitefield’s Bethesda College and 
Other Major Attempts to Found Colonial Colleges” by Robert 
L. McCaul; “James Habersham and Georgia Loyalism, 1764 
1775” by C. Ashley Ellefson. 


Georgia Review—Winter: “1826 Vignette: Yankee in Georgia” by 
Genevieve M. Darden. 
Tradition—November: “America’s Worst Prison” by Fred Harvey. 


New Mexico 

Catholic Historical Review—January: “In Search of the Archbishop” 
by Paul Horgan. 

New Mexico Historical Review—January: “The Cast of Major Isaac 
Lynde” by A. F. H. Armstrong; “Fort Union and the Santa Fe 
Trail” by Robert M. Utley; “Solomon Perry Sublette: Mountain 
Man of the Forties” by John E. Sunder; “Lew Wallace’s Ben 
Hur” by Jackson E. Towne. 


Mississippi 
Journal of Mississippi History—October: “Religion in Mississippi in 
1860” by Margaret DesChamps Moore; “Confederate Opponents 
of Arming the Slaves, 1861-1865” by Bill G. Reid. 
January: “Livestock in Spanish Natchez” by Jack D. L. Holmes. 


Oklahoma 
Chronicles of Oklahoma—Autumn: “Redmond Selecman Cole” by 
Fannie Brownlee Misch; “Arthur Grand Evans” by Frank A. 
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Balyeat; “The Story of Rock Cut” by Bernice Norman Crockett; 
“School Days at Emahaka Academy” by Robert E. Trevathan. 
Winter: “Tecumseh at the Turn of the Century” by Florence 
Drake; “Reminiscences of Two Corps Men of Base Hospital 85, 
World War I” by Guy R. Moore; “The White Lieutenant and 
Some of His Contemporaries” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


South Carolina 
South Carolina Historical Magazine—January: “Chief Justice John 
Rutledge and the Jay Treaty” by George $. McCowan, Jr. 


Tennessee 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—December: “Tennessee’s Congres- 
sional Delegation in the Sectional Crisis of 1859-1860” by Mary 
R. Campbell; “The Southern Sociological Congress: Organization 
of Uplift” by E. Charles Chatfield; “The Pioneer Farmer and His 
Crops in the Cumberland Region” by Harriette Simpson Arnow. 


Texas 

Business History Review—Winter: “The Investment Boom in British- 
Texan Cattle Companies, 1880-1885” by Richard Graham. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma—Winter: “Charles Radziminski, Patriot, Exile, 
Pioneer” by Stanley F. Radziminski. 

South Texas Law Journal—Winter: “Spanish and Mexican Land 
Grants Between the Nueces and Rio Grande” by Vernon B. Hill. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—October: “The Texan Archive War 
of 1842” by Dorman H. Winfrey; “Colonel Bill Snort: A Texas 
Jack Downing” by William R. Linneman; “The Arrival of the 
Telegraph in Texas” by Charles H. Dillon; “Pre-Revolutionary 
Activity in Brazoria County” by Forrest E. Ward; “The Life 
and Times of King Fisher” by O. Clark Fisher. 

January: “John S, ‘Rip’ Ford: Prudent Cavalryman, C. S. A.” 
by Stephen B. Oates; “The Physiography of the Texas Panhandle” 
by Frank Rathjen; “Horace Greeley in Texas” by C. Richard 
King; “Texas Land Grants to Veterans of the Revolution and 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence” by Thomas L. Miller; 
“A President’s Special Train Stops in Wills Point” by Gibb Gil- 
christ; “Three Generations of Texas Topographers” by Nan 


Thompson Ledbetter. 
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RECENT DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 
STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Alabama 

Alabama Historical Quarterly—Spring: “A. B. Moore Correspondence 
Relating to Secession” edited by Milo B. Howard, Jr.; “Actions, 
Affairs, Attacks, Battles, Bombardments, Campaigns, Captures, 
Demonstrations, Engagements, Evacuations, Expeditions, Invest- 
ments, Occupations, Operations, Reconnaissance, Scouts, Sieges 
and Skirmishes in Alabama from 1861-1865” by William Letford 
and Allen W. Jones; “Letters of Rev. W. H. Mitchell, Jan. 1861” 
edited by Virginia K. Jones; “A Story of Company D, 4th Ala- 
bama Infantry Regiment, C. S. A.” by James G. Hudson, edited 
by Alma H. Pate; “Publications in Alabama During the Con- 
federacy Located in the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory” compiled by Jessie E. Cobb; “Diary of William Grafton 
Stevenson, Captain, C. S. A.” edited by Carl Rush Stevenson. 

Alabama Review—October: “Alabama’s Losses in the Korean Conflict” 
edited by James B. Sellers. 

January: “Highway Markers in Alabama” by Rucker Agee. 

Mid-America—January: “Some War Letters of the Bishop of Mobile, 

1861-1865” edited by Willard E, Wight. 


Arkansas 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Winter: “A Letter from John Hallum 
to Tom W. Campbell” edited by J. H. Atkinson. 


Florida 

Florida Historical Quarterly—October: “Florida on the Eve of the 
Civil War As Seen by a Southern Reporter” edited by William 
Warren Rogers. 

January: “A 16th Century French ‘Mug Book’ Brings to Light 
Interesting Comments on Florida History—Saturiba Being Fea- 
tured” translated and annotated by Charles E. Bennett; “Early 
Letters from R. K. Call” by Willie D. Halsell. 


Georgia 
Georgia Historical Quarterly—September: “Letters Concerning Georgia 
Gold Mines, 1830-1834” edited by T. Conn Bryan; “The Diary 
of Dolly Lunt Burge” edited by James I. Robertson, Jr.; “The 
Memoirs of Charles H. Olmstead” edited by Lilla Mills Hawes. 
December: “The Memoirs of Charles H. Olmstead” edited by 
Lilla Mills Hawes; “The Diary of Dolly Lunt Burge” edited by 
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James I. Robertson, Jr.; “The Mutiny at St. Andrews, 1738—A 
Letter” contributed by Robert G. McPherson. 

Georgia Review—Winter: “Old Letters” selected by Sylvia Head; 
“Bibliography of Georgia Authors, 1959-1960” by John Wyatt 
Bonner, Jr. 

Mississippi 

Journal of Mississippi History—October: “War of 1812 Pensions at 
National Archives, Washington, D. C.” by Katie-Prince Ward 
Esker; “Edward Fontaine and the Emperor Dom Pedro II, 1876” 
edited by Joseph O. Baylen and Glover Moore. 

January: “A Wisconsin Boy at Vicksburg: The Letters of 
James K. Newton” edited by Stephen E. Ambrose; “A Bibli- 
ography of Theses and Dissertations Relating to Mississippi, 
1960” compiled by Willie D. Halsell. 


Oklahoma 
Chronicles of Oklahoma—Autumn: “Preliminary Report of Inscriptions 
Along Santa Fe Trail in Oklahoma” by William G. Fisher and 
others; “Lieutenant Wm. E. Burnet: Notes on Removal of In- 
dians from Texas to IndianTerritory” by Raymond Estep. 
Winter: “Lieutenant William E. Burnet Letters: Removal of 


the Texas Indians and the Founding of Fort Cobb” by Raymond 
Estep. 


South Carolina 
South €arolina Historical Magazine—October: “Extracts from the 
Schirmer Diary, 1860”; “Marriage and Death Notices from the 
City Gazette and Commercial Daily Advertiser, 1826” compiled 
by Inez H. Griffin; “Writing of the Reverend William Tennent, 
1740-1777” edited by Newton B. Jones; “Beleaguered Charleston: 
Letters from the City, 1860-1864” edited by Martin Abbott and 
Elmer L. Puryear; “A Letter of James L. Orr, Minister to Russia, 
1873” edited by Joseph O. Baylen; “Records of the Willtown 
Presbyterian Church, 1747-1841” edited by Slann L. C. Simmons. 
January: “Senator Pierce Butler's Notes of the Debates on Jay’s 
Treaty” edited by Eugene F. Kramer; “Marriages and Death 
Notices from the City Gazette of Charleston, 1826” compiled 
by Inez Griffin; “Records of the Willtown Presbyterian Church, 
1738-1841” edited by Slann L. C. Simmons; “Excerpts from the 
Wartime Correspondence of Augustine T, Smythe”; “Extracts 
from the Schirmer Diary, 1861.” 
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Texas 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—January: “An 1864 Letter to Mrs. 
Rufus C. Burleson” contributed by Merle Mears Duncan; “The 
Maps of the Stephen F. Austin Collection in the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center” compiled by Jay W. Sharp; “The 
Texas Navy at New York” edited by George F. Haugh; “New 
Jersey Pioneers in Texas” by Charles M. Snyder. 


RECENT GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, 
DocuMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


American Historical Review—October: “Johnson, Stanton, and Grant: 
A Reconsideration of the Army’s Role in the Events Leading to 
Impeachment” by Harold M. Hyman. 

Business History Revicw—Autumn: “The American Manufacturing 
Frontier, 1870-1940” by Robert F. Severson, Jr. 

Civil War History—September: “Too Many Civil War Books” by Otto 
Eisenschiml; “Glory Road Began in the West” by Bruce Catton; 
“The Continuing War” by James I. Robertson, Jr. 

December: “Southern Presbyterians and the Secession Crisis” 
by Haskell Monroe; “The Churches and the Confederate Cause” 
by Willard E. Wight; “The United States Christian Commission 
in the Civil War” by James O. Henry; “The Southern Baptists 
in the Confederacy” by W. Harrison Daniel; “The Diary of 
Joseph B. O'Hagan, S.J., Chaplain of the Excelsior Brigade” 
edited by William L. Lucey; “Revivalism in the Confederate 
Armies” by Herman Norton; “A Bibliography of Civil War 
Articles, 1959-1960"; “The Continuing War” by James L. Robert- 
son, Jr. 

March: “Letters from A Sailor on a Tinclad” edited by Lester 
L. Swift; “The Confederate Cause in the Colorado Territory, 
1861-1865" by Duane Allan Smith; “The Pen Before the Sword” 
by Carl Bode; “Logistical Support of Federal Armies in the Field” 
by James A. Huston; “Lincoln and the Cotton Trade” by Thomas 
H. O'Connor; “The Old Gentleimen’s Convention” by Robert 
G. Gunderson; “Confederate Cavalrymen of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi’ by Stephen B. Oates. 

Colorado Magazine—January: “Civil War Bibliography” compiled 
by J. L. Frazier. 

Cotton History Review—October: “Cotton, The First Problem of 
United States Agriculture” by Emest F. Patterson. 
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January: “Cotton, Slavery and Soil Exhaustion in the Old 
South” by Eugene D. Genovese. 

Filson Club History Quarterly—January: “Rebecca Gratz: Example 
of Conflicting Sectional Loyalties During the Civil War” by 
Joseph R. Rosenbloom. 

Harvard Educational Review—Summer: “The Negro College in 
America” by Stephen J. Wright; “The Scholastic Performances 
of Negro and White Pupils in the Integrated Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia” by Carl F, Hansen; “Events in Southern 
Education Since 1954” by Marvin Wall; “Educational Oppor- 
tunities and the Negro Child in the South” by Carroll L. Miller; 
“Schools, Courts, and the Negro’s Future” by John A. Morsell. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio Bulletin—October: “Ben 
Wade and the Failure of the Impeachment of Johnson” by Hans 
L. Trefousse. 

Indiana History Bulletin—September: “Searching for Ancestors in 
the Draper Manuscripts or the Draper Collection as a Source 
for Genealogical Research” by Josephine L. Harper. 

Journal of Negro History—October: “George Combe and American 
Slavery” by A. Cameron Grant; “A Tragic Conception of Negro 
History” by Samuel DuBois Cook. 


Journal of Negro Education—Fall: “Turmoil in the South” by James 
W. Vander Zanden. 

Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions— 
August: “Augustine Herrman’s Map of Virginia and Maryland” 
by Walter W. Ristow. 

Military Affairs—Fall: “The Irregular War in the South” by Jac Weller. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review—September: “Some Themes of 
Counter-Subversion: An Analysis of Anti-Masonic, Anti-Catholic, 
and Anti-Mormon Literature” by David Brion Davis; “Norman 
Thomas, Arkansas Sharecroppers, and the Roosevelt Agricultural 
Policies, 1933-1937" by M. S. Venkataramani. 

December: “The General Amnesty of 1872: A Note” by James 
A. Rawley; “The World’s Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840” by 
Douglas H. Maynard; “Private Hospitality in the South, 1775- 
1850” by Paton Yoder. 

Ohio Historical Quarterly—January: “The Corwin Amendment in the 
Secession Crisis” by R. Alton Lee. 

Tradition—November: “The Premier of a Favorite Civil War Song” 
by Elizabeth G. Benton; ““Old Abe’: Wisconsin’s War Hero” by 
Eva John Kuhn. 
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Transactions of the Hugeunot Society of South Carolina, No. 65 
(1960): “History and Archaeology” by E, Lawrence Lee. 
Vermont History—October: “The Commemoration of the Civil War” 
by Herbert Kahler; “Stephen A. Douglas and the. Campaign of 
1860” by Quincy Wright. 

Wisconsin Magazine of History—Autumn: “The Wisconsin Carpet- 
bagger: A Group Portrait” by David H. Overy, Jr. 





Contributors 


Wiu1aM Tuomas WinpHAM is associate professor of social 


science in Middle Tennessee State College. 


Joun HeBron Moone is associate professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 


HarraL Epwarp Lanpry is Frank L. Owsley Fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


BENNETT Harrison WALL, secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
Historical Association, is associate professor of history in the 
University of Kentucky. 


Howarp Wis6n ALLEN is instructor of history in the University 
of Akron. 


GeorcE Macesicu is assistant professor of economics in Florida 
State University. 





INODAPATAN VINOD APATANT-VIACOh APATANT. 


MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE CONFEDERACY 


Edited by John K. Bettersworth 
and James W. Silver 


A two-volume anthology of the best published and unpublished 
writings about Mississippi during the Civil War. 


Volume One: As They Saw It 


Contemporary accounts of the struggle and its effects on the citizens 
of Mississippi, gathered from diaries, newspaper articles, letters, 
personal papers, and official records. Edited by Bettersworth. 


Volume Two: As Seen in Retrospect 


Includes reminiscences by participants such as Jefferson Davis, 
James Longstreet, and William T. Sherman, as well as writings by 
historians from 1865 to the present, including Thomas D. Clark, E. 
Merton Coulter, Horace S. Fulkerson, James W. Garner, Frank L. 
Owsley, Joseph H. Parks, Rembert W. Patrick, Bell I. Wiley, and 
many others. Edited by Silver. 


each volume, $5.95 
the boxed set, $10.00 


At your bookseller, or from 


Louisiana State University Press Baton Rouge 





INODAPATNNT-VEANODAPATNNT VON APATANT 


Sadie lane CONFEDERATE STRATEGY 
rcner JONES FROM SHILOH TO VICKSBURG 


An important departure in Civil War historiography. “Some of his con- 
clusions are downright brilliant, and his whole book is interesting and 
provocative.”—RicHarp B. Harwe.i, Chicago Tribune $5.00 


J. de d THE BARATARIANS AND THE 
. ae Grummon BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Reveals the significant role played by Jean Laffite and his privateers in 
Andrew Jackson’s great victory over the British in the Battle of New 
Orleans. $4.50 


ae THE UNITED STATES 
exter rerkins AND LATIN AMERICA 


A fresh appraisal of American diplomatic, political and economic policies 
toward Latin America, by the author of The History of the Monroe 
Doctrine. $3.00 


Robert J. Harris THE QUEST FOR EQUALITY 


“In brief compass he has presented a penetrating and timely study [of the 
equal-protection clause in the Fourteenth Amendment]. He has told the 
story with care, humor and courage.”—T. C. SincLam, Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly $4.00 


T. Harry Williams AMERICANS AT WAR 


The Development of the American Military System. “An excellent survey 
of a subject that has generally been neglected by American historians and 
one that will prove a most helpful aid to teachers."—Lovuis Morton, 
American Historical Review $3.50 


At your bookseller, or from 


Louisiana State University Press Baton Rouge 
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The Concept of 
Jacksonian Democracy: 
New York as a Test Case 

By LEE BENSON 


Jacksonian Democracy has become almost 
a commonplace in American history. But 
in this penetrating analysis of one state— 
its voting cycles, party makeup, and social, 
ethnic, and religious patterns—Lee Benson 
shows that the concept bears little or no 
relation to New York history during the 
Jacksonian period. New York voters between 
1816 and 1844 did not follow the traditional 
distinctions between Whigs and Democrats. 
Mr. Benson’s examination suggests a new 
theory of American voting behavior and 
a reconsideration of other local studies dur- 
ing this period. 


352 pages. $6.00 


To the Farewell Address: 


Ideas of Early American Foreign Policy 
By FELIX GILBERT 


Writing from a profound knowledge of 
European history, a distinguished scholar 
traces European influences on ideas of early 
American foreign policy. Felix Gilbert has 
written a concise and erudite little book 
destined to be a classic comparable, for 
example, to Jameson’s The American Revolu- 
tion Considered as a Social Movement. The 
author studies “the new diplomacy” of the 
American states against the background of 
European experience and theory, shows the 
influence of the ideas of the Enlightenment, 
and traces the origins of the concept of iso- 
lationism in America. He concludes with a 
study of Washington’s “Farewell Address.” 

200 pages. $3.75 


Order from your bookstore or 


PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Princeton, New Jersey 

















THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A Journal of American History 


the official organ of 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


Managing Editor, William C. Binkley 


Tulane University 


New Orleans 18, Louisiana 





























SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association wishes to acquire the following numbers, title 
pages, and indexes of the JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY 


in order to complete sets for libraries: 


Vol. IV, title page, index Vol. Vil, index 
. V, title page, index Vol. XII, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XIV, Nos. 1, 2, 3 


The Association will pay, in addition to postage, one dollar for each 
number, twenty-five cents for each title page, and fifty cents for each 
index. Address Bennett H. Wall, Secretary-Treasurer, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The following numbers of the JOURNAL are in stock and may 
be purchased for $1.25 each plus postage. 


Vol. |, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 . Vill, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. Il, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 Vol. IX, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. Ill, Nos. 1, 2, 3 |. X, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. IV, Nos. |, 2, Vol. XI, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. V, Nos. I, 2, 3 |, X11, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. Vil, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XIV, No. 4 

Vols. XV-XXVI, all issues 


Separate title pages of Vols. I-111, VI-XIX (subsequent volumes have 
title page and index bound in the fourth number) are available at 
twenty-five cents each, and separate indexes of Vols. I-III, VI, VIll- 
XIX are available at fifty cents each. 
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ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT 


CLEMENT Eaton, University 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
RembBertr W. Parrick, Universit 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Bennett H. WALL, University of Kentucky 


In additi » the officers named above 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 
For three years following expiration of their terms 
Wa ter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College and Emory University, 1961 
T. Harry WriiwiaMs, Louisiana State | er ) 


WitiiaM B. Hessevtine, University of W 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Witt1am H. Masterson, William Marsh Rice 


ELECTED MEMBERS 


Mary E vrzasBetu Massey, Winthrop College (1961) 


JaMes F. Doster, University of Alabama (1961) 
JosePpH J. Matuews, Emory University (1962 
FrONTIS W. JoHNston, Davidson College (1962 


Joe B. Frantz, University of Texas ( 1963 


Dewey W. GRANTHAM, Jr., Vanderbilt | rsity (1963 












































